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Ww alerted HALL, which is pictured above, takes the place of the 
A old Music Hall as the home of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. The 
J twentieth series of concerts will be held in it during the coming season. It 
WwW stands at the corner of Huntington and Massachusetts Avenues, is designed 
B in the style of the Italian Renaissance, and is built of brick. The interior, 
Jv very simply decorated in cream and gold, practically reproduces that of the 
Ww famous Music Hall at Leipzig. The seating capacity is about twenty-five 
¥ hundred. Messrs. McKim, Mead & White are the architects. 
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II. THE YOUTH’S 





| much is that it furnishes an easy crop for which 
| there is always a ready market. There are 
| plenty of bananas, oranges, mangoes, plums and 
“4 | pineapples, and they are all delicious. They 
aan | grow wild without the slightest cultivation, and | 

all one has to do is to pick them. Vegetables 
New England and Other Matters. |... equally prolific, and the native yams easily 


A great grange town is Haverhill, New | average forty or fifty pounds in weight. 














COMPANION. 


Choosing a School. 


The publishers of the Companion will be pleased 
to send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of any 
Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or 
University in New England. 

Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston. 





Hampshire, which by the census of 1890 had a! Inother respects also the island is attractive. 
population of about two thousand five hundred. | The climate is singularly equable, the thermome- 
It has had six subordinate granges, and four of | ter never having been known to fall below sixty- | 
them now prosperously exist. People, if any | six, or rise above eighty-eight. Being part of | 
there are, who yearn to make invidious remarks | Spanish Honduras, the island is under the gov-| 
about the Patrons of Husbandry will do well to | ernment of that republic. There is no friction | 
steer clear of that region. | between the officials, their simple duties being | 
— | confined chiefly to the collection of customs. 
The oldest triplets in the world, according | There is no military establishment, and the only 
to their own belief, are Albert, Ambrose and | jail on the island is a small one-room hut in 
Alfred Aldrich, who were born in Clarksburg, | which a native, who has indulged too freely in 
Berkshire County, Massachusetts, August 21, | native brandy, is occasionally confined and 
1847. They met recently in California, where | allowed to sleep off the effect of his potions. 
two of them reside, and celebrated their fifty-third | Theft is unknown and doors are never locked. 
birthday, rejoicing that they are all in excellent | 
health and very well-to-do. These brothers have 
made much research into the question of the age 
of triplets, and they say they have found no other | Dutch Towns. 
instance where all three lived to be over fifty. | Dogs are in constant use in Holland as beasts 
— ‘of burden. In “Holland and the Hollanders,” 
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College of Languages, 218 Boylston Street, Boston. 
N. E. Native Teachers,Rates moderate. Circulars free. 


BOSTON * Institute and Train- 
ing School. STAMMERERS 41 Tremont St., Boston. 
Powder Point School, puxsury, Mass. 

1 hing. Send for pictures and circular. 
Individual teaching n Ri preted se 











HARMONY AND IMPROVISING. mitiOn. 


Without a teacher. Published lessons 50 cents each. 
SEWALL PUBLISHING CO., Box 3241, BOSTON. 


SILVER ORE, 25c. 
SPECIMENS mceaes: 

Emma, Colorado. 
Williston Seminary, ezhmpion sas: 


Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools. 
Fully equipped laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 


Biol . New Athletic Field, mile and straightawa 
track’ éoth year. JOBEPR H. Sawer. A. M., Principal. 
ROCK RIDGE HALL. 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Opens Oct. Ist. High and 
dry location in a village free from evil influences. 
Laboratories. Scholarships. A vigorous School Life. 
American Ideals. Dr. G. R. WHIT Frincipel. 

Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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Build an Attractive Home, 


If you anticipate 
building, send us a 
description of your 
lot and require- 
ments, and we will 
design and forward 
you a sketch. 


Enclose $1.00. 








The Best Shield in 
Life’s Battle is a 
Business Education. 





The Texas hurricane was a “high wind” 
when it reached this section, and in a dairy farm 
in Lanesboro, Massachusetts, it brought about 
a singular occurrence. Great quantities of fruit 
were blown from the trees, and the cattle, getting 
among the windfalls, gorged themselves. It is 
said some of the milch cows that fed on sour 
apples dried up completely, and several of the 
herd were actually intoxicated, so that they 


the author says that he has heard of a law 
against dogs being used to draw human beings; 
but dogs with lolling tongues and wabbling gait 
carrying their masters from market are a common 
sight on a Dutch country road. 
| A Dutch town in the early morning is a scene 
of amusing activity. Milk is being delivered 
—_ carts drawn by dogs yoked underneath 
| them. 


| drawn are of painted wood, and of course are | Particulars a 
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The barrels from which the milk is| LEGE,asa preparation for positions in business. Por 


Ambitious and enter- 
prising young men 
are wanted to learn 
Shorthandor.... 
|at the ALBANY 

USINESS COL- 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE, Orono, Me. (fossieat; 


Scientitic ; Latin Scientific ; Civil, Mechanical, 
Electrical Engineering ; Chemical; Agricultu- 
ral; Preparatory Medical; Pharmacy; Law; 
Military Drill. University fees, rooms and 
board, $176.50. A. W. HARRIS, Pres., Orono, Me. 


Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Bookkeeping. “ Actual 
Business from the start.” 








dress CARNELL & HoitT, Albany, N. Y. 





staggered! Perhaps if these cows could have| pright with brass mountings. After the milk | 
been milked at the right moment they would | come country carts with vegetables ; Somactinnes | 
have yielded hard cider. small ones drawn by dogs, a woman holding on | 

vit caleaits by the cart handles; but more often broad, low | 


DEMERITTE’S 
Classical and English School for Boys, 
553 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 
Prepares for College, the scientific schools, and 


New pupils admitted dally. 
Visitors welcome. Send for Cata. 


To get it there’s 
no better place than 


. ee carts drawn by horses, set round with hooks, | 

Teachers are wanted in the Philippines, | from which hang the baskets of cauliflower, 
salad and peas and beans of bewildering variety. 
A man perched in front attends to the horse. 
The woman, for whom a seat is provided which 


and Dr. Fred W. Atkinson, the superintendent 
of instruction, has written to several former 
associates in Massachusetts, asking their aid in 
selection. A dozen primary and grammar 
teachers, a few experienced normal ‘graduates 
who would agree to teach three years in a model 
school, and several young men qualified for 
superintendents in some of the larger cities, are 
embraced in Doctor Atkinson’s list of wants. 
The salaries named are generous, ranging from 
nine hundred dollars for primary teachers to 
twenty-five hundred dollars for superintendents, 
and although it is nobody’s business to discourage 
volunteers, it seems probable that Doctor Atkin- 
son’s friends will be able promptly to fill the 
vacancies with persons known to them. 

A single honey-bee wandered into a 
confectionery store in Willimantic, Connecticut, 
the other day. He happened upon a chocolate 
drop, pierced the shell and loaded himself with 
the honey, and then, it is supposed, went back to 
the hive and told his neighbors what a good thing 
he had found at Mr. Whittemore’s. At any rate, 
swarms of bees arrived in a little while, and after 
they had stung a number of persons the shop 
was closed and given up to them. Sulphur was 
burned in the place that night, and the next 
morning two quarts of dead bees were swept up. 

Recently a New York fruit-grower sued an 
apiarist on the ground that his bees had drilled 
and ruined fruit. Probably the confectioner will 
watch the case with interest, since, if that prose- 
cution succeeds, he may hope to get compensa- 
tion for his spoiled candy and his injured feelings. 
But then the defendant might turn around and 
sue him for killing the bees! 


~~ 
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Pleasant to Live On. 


If it be a crime to be lazy, Ruatan, the largest 
of the five Bay Islands, must be full of criminals, 


for this island is surely the lazy man’s paradise. | 


The Bay Islands form a little chain some thirty 
miles off the coast of Spanish Honduras, and 
only four days’ travel from New Orleans. 
Ruatan is some thirty miles long and three miles 
wide, and is described in the New Orleans Times- 
Democrat as one of the most beautiful and 
prolific spots in the world. About three thou- 


sand people, mostly Carib Indians, inhabit it, t 


and they are lazy because there is no need for 
them to work. 

Cocoanuts form the mainstay of the people, 
and there is nothing easier to grow. To start a 
grove a man merely burns off a piece of land and 
plants the nuts in rows twenty-five feet apart. 
In from four to five years the trees are a dozen feet 
high, and are beginning to bear; after that the 
planter is provided for for life. He may bid 
farewell to care and to labor, for he does not even 
have to pick his crop. The nuts, when they are 
mature, drop off, and the shower of fruit goes on 
steadily month after month all the year round. 
How long a tree will bear nobody can say, but 
some trees on the island are known to be over 
half a century old, and are still dropping their 
harvest of nuts. 

When the native needs anything at the store, 
all he has to do is to gather together some nuts 
and trade them for what he requires. He 
hulls the nuts by striking them on a stake driven 
in the ground, and a man can easily hull three 
thousand a day in that manner. 

Other fruits grow just as freely as the cocoa- 
nut, and the only reason why that is grown so 


ing from house to house. 

requently the vegetables are not bought by 
weight, but by the — that is, by the 
“meal.’’ “Peas and carrots for five persons,” 





spreads upon a flat basket the required maaltje, 
}and offers it for such and such a price. Then 
| the haggling begins, and the price is lowered, or 
| else a more liberal allowance is conceded for the 
| five persons. 


busy on the pavement in front of the house with 

il and mop and glazen spruit. The glazen 
— is a large brass squirt that sends the water 
sluicing about the window-panes and the out- 
side window-shutters; it is in constant use in 
| Holland. If the house does not boast a glazen 
| spruit, a wooden ladle or a cup must do instead. 





| The maids work these utensils industriously, | 


| bending over the red and green pails, their blue 
and _ heliotrope wmqees, —— tucked up, 
displaying uniformly ungainly ankles in loose 
white cotton stockings above wooden shoes. 
There they are, out in the street, splashing in all 

directions. 

| The work that in England is carried on at the 
back of the house, where open windows, flying 
ny © and mats are a melancholy disfigurement, 

| in Holland is done in the public street. 


+> 
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The Cat Got Used to It. 


When Mr. Blank’s family went away for the 
| summer the cat had to go, too, because, says the 
| Worcester Spy, Mr. Blank had been making 
| Significant remarks about the wash-boiler and an 
ounce of chloroform, and mamma wouldn’t trust 
him. 

Mrs. Blank and the little girl hit upon a scheme 
to carry the animal without danger to themselves 
or it. They made a bag of strong canvas, with 
two draw-strings at the cue. The cat was 
| put inside, and the string drawn about his neck, 
| leaving his head sticking out. 

He behaved beautifully. He did try to takea 
a in the waiting-room before the train 
| left, rolling over and over when he tried to walk, 
|and he repeated the experiment several times in 
| the train, but otherwise, he was as good as 


could be. 
| When the y arrived at the little hotel in 
Maine, and the cat was “let out of the bag’’ to 
roam at his own sweet will, he seemed to be 
unhappy. The family left him alone for a while, 
he | being on a table, while they went out to 
tea. hen they came back they found the bag 
on hog floor, and pussy sound asleep half-way 
inside. 
He had proved the bag to be a comfortable bed, 

and he was bound he wouldn’t lose it. He sleeps 
in it to this day. 








nt 


Fairly Cautious. 


Delicate distinctions flourish in Vermont air, 
if one may judge by the story told of an old 
| farmer in the northern part of that state. 


He was asked whether he regarded the consta- 
ble of that region as a mean man. 

_“No, I don’t know as I’ve any call to consider 
him a mean man,” said the , thought- 
fully, “but I should say he was real prudent. 
I recollect one time he had an execution for two 
dollars and thutty cents on Miss Roxy Lane, 
and he drove out to her place whilst she was at 
the county fair, and levied it on her old turkey- 


gobbler. 

“Well, he chased that old critter round and 
round ’most all day, and every once in a while 
he’d sit down and reckon up mileage and charge 
it down to Miss Roxy. And before she got home 
the mileage had counted up to ’most a dollar. 
Ever after that I considered he was an extry 
prudent man.” 








Animation is lent to the scene by the bustling | 
and chattering of the maid servants, who are | 


rojects beyond the tail-board, does the bargain- in which are federated the Lay College, the School of 
P 


: | Presidency. For further information, address 
| says the housewife; whereupon the woman) 


| 





gizes a thorough English course. For circulars or 
nformation address, EDWIN DEMERITTE, Prin. 


The Boston Evangelical Institute, 


Burdett College, 694 
Wash. St., Boston. 





ed Christianity, and other training-school courses 
of study, will prepare young eople of both sexes for 
Church, Mission, Evangelistic and other Christian 
work. penses $125 a year. Term began Sept. 19th. 
Rev. Geo. C. Lorimer, D., has been tendered th 


REV. J. P. BIXBY (Dean), Boston, Mass. Station R. 


NEW MOVEMENT 


in the study of 


Oratory and Physical Culture. 
Great advantage gained by adopting Costumes 
designed especially for the work. Complete 
course in two years. Private instruction. 
Very low rates. Scholarships. Catalogue Free. 

EDITH ROJEAN ORNE SCHOOL, 
Legion of Honor Hall, 200 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
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PREPARE for WINTER 
Fix Up Your FARM and POULTRY BUILDINGS 
by using 


NEPONSET22. ROOFING 


2 Ras) SHE best low-cost roofing and siding on the market. 
Made from good rope stock, not wood pulp. Con- 
tains no tar. Give it an occasional coat of paint 
and it will last for years, keeping out the wind, 
frost, rain and snow. Considering its trifling cost — 
about a cent per square foot—no one who has sheds, 
poultry-houses, etc., can af- 
ford to be without it. 

To those who keep fowls 
it is invaluable, as by its use 
the fowls, being kept warm 
and dry, lay well during the 
winter, when ‘‘ there’s good 
money in eggs.”’ 


Sold 4 dealers in rolls of 
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taining the waecessary tio 
caps and nails. 


For a permanent roofing 
for barns, etc., there’s noth- 
ing better than our 


PAROID 


READY ROOFING. 


A tal brings sample of “*Neponset” and 
“Paroid,” also name of nearest dealer. 


F. W. BIRD G SON, 
East Walpole, Mass. 
Western Office: Chicago, II. 
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REIGHT-TRAIN Number Thirteen had | 

disappeared, had in some way left the | 

tracks and road-bed of the C. T. & O. | 
in the night, and could not be found. Such | 
an astounding thing had never occurred on | 
the road before, or perhaps on any other | 
road. 

We could not sanely conceive that anything 
so ponderous as a freight-train should melt into 
thin air, or that any one could possibly steal 
and carry away, while in transit, seventeen 
flat cars loaded with steel rails; but, beyond | 
question, seventeen cars out of the eighteen, | 


TRAIN 


excitedly, sat down again, and jerked the 
circuit-breaker open. 

“What did the train look like?” I asked. 

“T saw the caboose pretty plain, but the 
rest of the train looked like a streak, it was 
running so fast, and I didn’t get out on the 
platform quick enough to see much of it. It 
was a train though, sure —” 

At that Tooley, the next station east of 
Truxon, broke in and began calling me. I was 
surprised, for there was no night operator at 
Tooley. It was the day man. He said: 

“Number Thirteen’s engine is here. They 





comprising the train when it 
started across the division, 
were lost. 

Up in the trainmaster’s office 
at Truxon there was conster- 
nation, especially in my youth- 
ful bosom, for, as dispatcher, I 
had been ordering the move- 
ments of Number Thirteen 
and other trains on the division 
during the first trick, that 
is, from midnight until eight 
o’clock in the morning of the 
twenty-four hours in which 
the mystery began. 

Truxon station was a division 
point, the trainmaster’s head- 
quarters and office of the 
superintendent of the General 
Western Division. East and 
west from Truxon we ordered 
the trains over approximately 
two hundred miles of track. 

When I reported on duty, 
through freight Number Thir- 
teen had come off the Illinois 
tracks upon the track stretch- 
ing across the State of Iowa. 
In fact, this train, loaded 
with rails for a branch 
road, which was being con- 
structed near the Missouri 
River, had progressed some 
forty miles across our first 
division when I sat down 
to the train sheets. In 
some three hours, or near 
three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, she was due in Truxon. 

She came on all right until 
the last night operator, a boy 
at Sabers, fourteen miles east 
of Truxon, reported her out. 
That was at 233 a.m. I 
marked her on the blackboard 
“On time,” for the benefit of the yard crew | hunted me up and got me out of bed. Train 
and the train crew who were to take her on | too heavy for grade into Truxon; losing time; 
west. | cut off head car of rails here. Was throwing 

But the train did not pull into the yard when | car in on side-track when balance of train ran 
I had reason to expect it to do so. Downin | east; conductor was up ahead, seeing car set 
the yards the “wheel-tappers” and the crews | off. He expected hind brakeman to hold train ; 
were waiting, and at half past three o’clock the | only the hind man on train; up in caboose 
yardmaster came up to inquire if I had heard | cupola; may have fallen asleep. Conductor 
anything. I answered “No,” and he went | and engineer want orders to go after their 
away. | train.” 

A moment later the boy at Sabers called| I opened the circuit-breaker and began 
me. I tapped the key in reply, thinking that | revolving the situation. The mental operations 
he was going to ask me if he could take a nap, of a dispatcher must of necessity be swift and 
as no train was due at his station before five | accurate, and in moments of crisis very alive 
o’clock. To my astonishment, he said: | indeed. 

“What train is this going east ?” | If he have not the faculty of seeing before 

“Train going east? You must be asleep and | him, mentally, every rod of track on his 
mixed up in a dream,” I replied. | division,—curves, grades, sidings, levels, every- 

“No, sir, I haven’t been sleeping—” he began. | thing,—then he has missed his calling. 

“Then you’re dreaming awake, for there’s| He must know approximately the capacity 
no train, scheduled or special, due to pass your | of every engine, its speed and pulling strength, 
station at this time of night,’’ I said. | and also the character of each conductor and 

“Well, I tell you a train just passed here! | engineer, and must keep in mind the number 
It was going east, running about forty miles and nature of the cars in their trains. Other- 
an hour, and the caboose was pulling it!” | wise he cannot intelligently make passing and 
he answered. | meeting points. 

I threw myself back in my chair and laughed | A railroad-track, no matter what its length, 
aloud, the picture conjured up in my mind was is almost entirely made up of grades. Although 
So ridiculous. But suddenly my open mouth | it seems, when viewed near at hand, so very 
came shut with a snap, and I stared at the | smooth and level, it is in fact a series of waves, 
chattering instruments on the table. | long or short, according to the earth-waves 
_A train going east, and a caboose pulling it! | over which it passes. To the dispatcher, the 
Chat must be Number Thirteen running away | grades of his division are of prime concern, for 
—going down Crane River grade! I sprang up | there is where trains, breaking in two or stalling, 





often destroy all his calculations respecting 
meeting points. 

In the present case, my first impulse 
was to give the engine at Tooley orders to 
go after the runaway train, but I paused, 
seeing clearly that great care must be 
observed. A mile east of Truxon the 
general face of the country began to fall 
toward the Crane River, and the natural 
trend of the track was downward until 
the bridge that spanned the stream was 
reached, nineteen miles away; then the track 
began to ascend, climbing almost imperceptibly 
for some fifteen miles, when the high prairie 
was reached again. There were but few spots 
on these two long slopes where a car could be 
trusted to stand still without its brakes having 
been first set. 

Obviously the heavy train of steel would 
gain terrific speed if it went to the bottom of 
the grade unchecked, and would, from its own 
momentum, run eastward far up the other 
grade. Then it would stop and descend again, 
racing across Crane River flat westward and 
up the grade toward Sabers, and 
so run back and forth until it settled 
at the lowest point, near the bridge. 

But would it go unchecked? 


Would the brakeman, if asleep, 
awake and set the brakes? 


Would 


‘“THE SUPERINTENDENT BROUGHT HIS FIST DOWN ON HIS DESK WITH A CRASH.” 


he not abandon the runaway, fearing that it 
might leave the rails? If the engine proceeded 
down the grade, it might crash into the return- 
ing train of cars. 

I called the night operator at Windsoon, the 
second station east of Crane River, and ordered 
him to hold all west-bound trains. Next I 
ordered Thirteen’s engine to run wild to Sabers, 
thence to proceed eastward with extreme care, 
creeping slowly down to the Crane with a keen 
lookout. 

This the engineer did, realizing fully the peril 
of collision; but to my amazement, nearly two 
hours afterward they reported from Windsoon 
that they had found the caboose, but no trace 
of the runaway train. 

As Windsoon was at the extreme edge of the 
up-grade east of the valley of the Crane, and 
the night operator there had seen nothing of 
the cars, I was astonished beyond expression. 
How could the cars have passed the caboose ? 
That had been at the east end of the string of 
cars; the engine had approached it from the 
west, and there were no cars found between. 
They must have jumped clear of the track, I 
thought, and buried themselves somewhere 
along the right of way. Perhaps they were in 
Crane River. 

I pressed an electric button, ringing a bell 
in the trainmaster’s sleeping apartment at 
his residence. In a moment he was at the 
telephone. I explained the situation. He was 


dumfounded. 
“Tell Number Thirteen’s crew to return 
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westward, examining the sidings,’’ he said. 
**Tell them to look at the switch leading to the 
old coal-mine track near Crane River bridge. 
I will dress and come to the office. What did 
the rear brakeman say ?”’ 

“Conductor reports that brakeman could not 
be found,” I replied. 

The “old man” used some very strong and 
graceless language, in which anger and amaze- 
ment about equally mingled. “Have the 
roundsman get Sickles and Archer up,’’ he 
said, “so they can go out with a wrecking-train 
at once if needed.”’ 

When I gave the night roundsman this order, 
I told him also to notify the division superin- 
tendent of the puzzling situation. I then sat 
down and wired Thirteen’s crew to come west 
from Windsoon as far as Sabers, watching the 
road-bed on each side of the track and looking 
particularly at sidings and switches, although 
this seemed sheer nonsense, for how could 
seventeen cars of steel rails quit the track, and 
leave no evidence of wreck? However, it 
would be something for the crew to do. 

For a few minutes I sat thinking intently. 
Could it be possible that the train had gone off 
on the abandoned coal track down by Crane 
River? Preposterous! The switch was off 
and was spiked. 

There was a story about this piece of track, 
and it suddenly took strong 
hold of my mind. I had 
been told—for I had myself 
been dispatching at Truxon 
less than a year—that the 
track had been laid several 
years before by a man who 
owned a large tract of land 
in the Crane valley, and who 
had discovered a vein of coal 
underlying the abutting hills. 
The track was some two 
miles in length, leaving the 
main line just west of Crane 
River bridge, running down 
the river on a falling grade 
for a mile or more, then 
ascending slightly until the 
end of the rails was reached. 
Two mines were situated 
on the spur, one half-way 
down the track and the other 
near the upper terminal. 

The gentleman who had 
built the little road and 
opened the mines had in- 
volved himself deeply, but 
doubtless would have re- 
mained solvent had it not 
been for very bad treatment 
by the railway company. 
Other mines were discovered 
on the C. T. & O., and in 
these mines certain officials 
of the road were financially 
interested. Hence discrimi- 
nating rates were made 
against the Crane River 
mines, and Mr. Furvall, their 
owner, was crushed into bankruptcy. The 
switch was then spiked and the track left to 
silence and disuse. 

Soon after this lamentable occurrence, Mr. 
Furvall died. Mrs. Furvall then, in behalf 
of herself and only son, a lad now sixteen 
years of age, had instituted legal action against 
the C. T. & O. for conspiracy and unlawful 
discrimination, and after persistent litigation 
had won a verdict which allowed heavy 
damages. 

But months had passed, and through legal 
obstructions, raised by the railroad company, 
the plaintiffs had not yet been able to collect 
their bill of damages. The lady and her son 
lived in a little house near Crane River bridge. 

This story, in substance, had been told me 
one day by Singer, a brother-dispatcher, after 
a dark-eyed, resolute-looking youth had come 
out of the division superintendent’s office. The 
boy’s face had shone white with anger and 
indignation. Glancing from the window, I saw 
him mount a horse and rush away on a gallop 
toward Crane River. 

“Tt’s an outrage, the way those people have 
been treated!” muttered Singer, frowning at 
the train sheet before him. “The company 
had better be looking out for that boy, in my 
opinion.” 

This story made its way swiftly through my 
mind as I bent over the train sheet. Was it 
possible that young Furvall, bitter from the 
outrage done his father, had, in some mysterious 
manner, diverted the train of steel from the 
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company’s track and destroyed it? Such a feat | 
seemed utterly beyond probability. 

However, had I been endowed with omnis. | 
cience I should have been conscious of a very | 
strange thing. I should have seen a youth riding 
a black horse through the moonlight along a road 
that paralleled the track of the C. T. & O., some 
three miles east of Crane River. I should have 
known that the hour was about two o’clock in 
the morning, and that the boy’s chin was on his | 
chest, and that by reason of a brooding gloom in 
his brain and a discouraged and grieving heart, 
he heard none of the soft noises which make the 
middle of the night a time of awe and mystery. | 
The boy had been to see an uncle over in Board- 
man, ten miles to the southeast, and the uncle 
had said: 

“You and your mother had better give up the | 
fight. How cana woman and a boy, with almost 
no means at command, expect to win in a struggle | 


with men who have millions of money with | 
Nonsense! You | 


which to gain their ends? 


THE YOUTH'’S 


looked at me. ‘“‘Have you any idea where those 
cars are?’”’ he demanded, with vexation. 

“No, sir, unless they are in Crane River,” I 
replied. 

“Bosh!” he exelaimed, and strode into his 
private office. 

A half-hour later Sabers called me. ““Thirteen’s 
engine and caboose here,” he said. “Conductor 
says he finds no trace of the train.”’ 

**Did he look at the coal spur ?’’ 

“Yes; the switch is locked and spiked. He 
says he could see the entire length of the spur, | 
and there is not a car in sight.” | 

The superintendent had come out and was | 
standing behind my chair. Both he and the| 
trainmaster read the sounder. They looked at | 
| each other in silence for a moment, and I saw a 
gleam of something like fear pass across their | 
faces. Hard-headed and practical as they were, | 
clearly this phenomenon disturbed them. It had | 
the aspect of something supernatural, of the 
interference of* forces beyond human control and | 





have got a judgment in the lower court, I admit, | knowledge. | 


but you cannot collect it. The company will 


The superintendent suddenly turned, entered | 


carry the matter to the highest court in the land; | his office, and closed the door; and the train- | 


there they will beat you. 
money I would help you, but it is useless to think | 
of it.” 


with an odd expression on his face. I went on 
| giving orders to trains at other points of the | 


COMPANION. 


she hoisted her large red silk parasol and walked 
out, holding it close to her head. 

“T am sure that I was never more awkwardly 
placed than on a eertain occasion not so very 
long ago,” said the gentleman. “I went into a 
much-frequented restaurant fer luncheon, and 
sat down ata table at which a lady was already 
seated. Before she had finished the salad she 
was eating, the waiter brought her a plate of 
ice-cream, and I thought to myself that I, too, 


» 


HUND Ei 











If I had plenty of | master, walking to a window, stood looking out | “‘ IZZY! Kizzy!” called a voice, sharply. 
“Gran’ther wants you should come and | 


practise. He’s set you should play 


So the boy in grief and anger had ridden home- | division. Suddenly the trainmaster threw up the | something for the folks to-morrow, and he wants 
ward, mentally reviewing all the sorry phases of | | window-sash and shouted to the yardmaster, you should do your best.’’ 


the matter. There seemed no justice in the 
world. What could he do? 

Suddenly Number Thirteen came thundering | 
round a curve from the east, jarring the earth | 
and waking a tumult of echoes in the dark woods | 
as it roared by. The black horse reared and 
plunged, but when the train had passed, the | 
animal became quiet and the boy lapsed into | 
thought again. Three quarters of an hour 
later they were within a mile of home, when 
again a train came roaring along the track, 
but this time from the west, and the caboose 
was pulling it! 

The youth stared in amazement, and the 
horse snorted and plunged. Suddenly the boy 
whipped his beast intoa headlong run toward 
Crane River bridge. 

“Tt’s my chance! The judgment! the judg- 
ment!” he thought. “That is a runaway 
train! There’s no one on it! It will come 
back down the grade in fifteen or twenty 
minutes! To the switch—to the switch! 

O Jack, take me there! Lie down to it! Fly!” 
He leaned forward over the horse’s neck 
until he almost shouted in its ears. 

In two minutes they had struck the level 
flat near the river, and in three minutes more 
they were at the bridge. There the boy 
sprang from the panting horse, and running 
into a clump of willows, brought out a sledge- 
hammer and a claw-bar. 

Hurrying with all speed to the switch of 
the coal-mine track, he thrust the claws under 
the head of a spike, and throwing his weight 
on the bar, drew the great nail from the 
wooden tie. In this manner he drew each of 
the spikes that held the switch-rails fast ; then 
unlocking the switch with a key he got from his 
pocket, he pried the rails over and waited, white 
of face and breathing hard. | 

He looked across the fields to his mother’s 





| and a constable are in charge of the train. All 


“Get out an engine! I want you to go with me 
to Crane River!’’ 

Three hours afterward they returned from | 
| the search. “Well!”’ said the superintendent, | 
as they entered the office. 

The trainmaster grinned in crestfallen fashion. | 
‘*That Furvall boy has won,’ he said. “He has | 
the train in the middle coal-mine of the spur. 





‘** WHAT'S THE MATTER OF YE?’ 


You know that mine is a drift directly into the 
base of a hill. By using gravity and the grades, 
he has run the train into the tunnel. The sheriff 


“Oh dear me!” groaned Kizzy, a pleasant, 


| rosy-cheeked lass of sixteen, who was sitting with 


a girl of about the same age on the door-step of 
| the Popp farmhouse. “If I hadn’t forgotten all 
| about it! Come with meand help me out, Joella, 
do. Maybe if you play it over for me first, I can 
do it better. Oh, if I could only make gran’ther 
understand there isn’t any music in me—not a 





HE INQUIRED, TESTILY.”” 


bit, not a scrap, not an atom, not an echo—how 
much happier I should be!” 

Joelia, laughing good-naturedly, rose in answer 
to this appeal, and the two went in together. 
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would have ice-cream. Then I became deep! 
absorbed in a business matter that was ver} 
perplexing, and I knew nothing more unti] } 
heard the lady saying, tartly: 

“*As you have taken the liberty to eat nm) 
ice-cream, I shall ask you to be good enough ¢, 
pay for it!’ and she left the table in the midst « 
my profuse apologies for the blunder I had ma: 
in thinking the ice-cream she had ordered ws 





that which I had intended to order.” 





himself more comfortably and glared at i 
unhappy harpist. 

“Somethin’ wrong with your hair,” he declar: 
“What you been doin’ to it?” 

“Curling it,”’ said Kizzy, mournfully. 

“Curlin’ it! Why, it don’t curl no more’): 
poker! That’s what’s the matter of it. Yo 
mother’s hair never looked all stringy and wis; 
like yours. Nor Joelly’s don’t. You ought (. 
learn to fix it neater—call sech things curls!” 

“If you’d let me wear it straight —” K 
began; but gran’ther snorted. 

“Nonsense! There’s nothin’ so pretty s 
eurls—curls that’s curly. Don’t tell me I’ve yo 
a girl too lazy to curl her hair. *Taint mucii to 
do, jest to bresh it round a bit 0’ broom-handle, 
sh’d say. I’ve seen your mother do it heaps «/ 
times. All the Popp womenfolks have curls.” 

“My Aunt Joella didn’t, and my hair’s like 





hers,” submitted Kizzy, cautiously, but the old 
man took her up at once. 

“Your Aunt Joelly was the exception 
provin’ the rule, an’ your hair aint like hers 
no more’n it’s like an Injun’s. You curl it 
better to-morrer. I want the folks should see 
you lookin’ nice, your gran’ther’s hundredth 
birthday. Mind, now!’ 

He settled back once more in his chair and 
fell asleep, and poor Kizzy, touching the 
strings softly and more softly, managed not 
to disturb him again with her blunders. When 
he was sleeping too soundly to be wakened by 
the melody ceasing, she put down the harp, 
and the girls stole from the room. Passing 
out of the house they seated themselves under 
a great elm, round the bole of which a circular 
seat had been built. 

“Tsn’t it lovely out-of-doors? Good gra- 
cious, how 1 do hate that harp!” breathed 
Kizzy, vindictively, and then both fell silent 
and allowed the peace of the landscape, the 
sunset hour and the golden September weather 
to steal gradually over their spirits. At last 
Joella said idly, for the sake of saying some- 
thing: 

“There comes somebody up the hill in a 
buggy.”’ 

**Well, he isn’t coming here,’’ responded 
Kizzy. ‘‘Aunt Susan doesn’t expect anybody 

until to-morrow. Why, yes, he is coming, 
Joella! Who can he be ?” 

| The buggy had stopped, and a young man 
| alighted and advanced toward the girls, flushed 


house and saw a light burning in the window. | the cars arechained to the track and have notices 
“She is waiting for me,” he thought. “A part | of attachment nailed to them. The boy’s mother 
of the wrong done to her shall be righted to- | still owns five acres of ground at that point. The 
night!” train is on her property. Looks as if we were in 
In a few minutes he heard the train coming | for it.” 
down the long, soft grade from the east. He| The superintendent brought his fist down on 
turned quickly, and catching the horse, mounted | his desk with a erash and fairly exploded with 
and stood ready. The string of flat cars slack- | rage. After a time he began to laugh. He wrote 


They were orphan cousins, brought up almost | and smiling and with both hands extended. 
from babyhood in the home of their grandfather,| ‘This is Joella, isn’t it?’’ he asked, shaking 
Deacon Joel Popp, for whom indeed Joella was | hands before she had time to reply, “and this is 
named, as her mother had been before her. Kizzy? I am your cousin, Luke Trent from 
Joella’s mother had inherited with the name all Colorado. Do you think you would have known 
the deacon’s decision of character and practical | me without an introduction?” 
ability, and now the old man, refusing the daily | “T don’t believe we should, Cousin Luke,” 
testimony of his eyes and ears to the contrary, | | answered Joella, cordially, although a little 
“You see, we weren’t sure you were 


ened its speed as it came across the broad 
level and turned in upon the coal spur. To his 
surprise, there was no caboose attached to the | 
train. He wondered what had become of it. } 

As the train passed him, he rode after it along | 
the track, following at a gallop as it descended | 
the slight grade and until, after nearly a mile, it | 
began to ascend. Then he flung himself from | 
the horse at a switch, turned the target and | 
waited again. | 

In a few minutes the cars came creeping back 
down the grade and, grinding and chuekling, | 
rolled in on the switch. As they passed the boy, | 
he climbed on them and began to set the brakes. | 
The string slowly passed into the shadows and | | 
disappeared. 

After a little time he came out into the moon- 
light, mounted the horse, and riding back to the 
main track switch, locked it and drove the spikes 
back into the holes from which he had drawn 
them, He then rode resolutely away across the 
country in the direction of the county-seat. 

But I had no knowledge of this as I sat scowl | 


several messages to general headquarters, but 
tore them up. 

“Say, Bryne,” he shouted to the trainmaster, 
who had gone to his desk in the outer office, 
“hadn’t I better advise settlement and take that 
boy on the road, eh?” 

“Do as you please about settling, but I’m 
| going to get that boy into my department, if he’ll 
| come, providing you don’t get hold of him first,”’ 
laughed Bryne. 

The superintendent smiled and began iit. 
“Say, what became of that rear brakeman?’ he 
suddenly asked. 

“He apparently uncoupled the caboose near 
Windsoon, got it stopped, set a red light on the 
track east of it to warn the passenger, then 
| skipped out across the country. He’s so fright- 
ened [I suppose he’s going yet. I’d like to get 
hold of him,” replied Bryne. 

Many messages passed between our office and 
general headquarters during the following week, 
| relative to the Crane River episode. It ended in 
| an equitable adjustment of the case, by which 


chose to believe that her daughter was exactly | 
like her. 


Joella, his daughter, had had straight, red | 


hair, gray eyes and plain, strong, pleasant fea- 
tures. Joella, his granddaughter, had delicate 
features, curling golden locks, blie eyes, a dreamy 
disposition and a taste for music. She was in 
fact exactly like her Aunt Keziah, Kizzy’s 
mother; and Kizzy, on the other hand, was her 
practical Aunt Joella over again. But the 
deacon was firmly of the opinion that girls ought 
to resemble their mothers, not their aunts, and 
to this belief Kizzy and Joella had to accommo- 
date themselves. 

They had gone into the sunny farmhouse parlor 
where Deacon Joel, bright-eyed, withered, impe- 
rious, on the eve of his hundredth birthday and 
looking forward eagerly to its festive celebration 
on the morrow, was sitting in a great armchair 
with his feet on a stool. 

“Play somethin’ pretty, Keziah,” he com- 
manded. “I’ve been waitin’ for ye this long 
time. Play ‘Bluebells o’ Scotland,’ now.” 


shyly. 
| coming, from your last letter, and I don’t think 
that last photograph you sent gran’ther is a very 
good likeness. We didn’t know you; but we're 
just as glad to see you.”’ 

“So you think my last picture was a bad one?” 
asked the young man, laughing. “I wonder 
which one it was, now. I had several taken at 
about the same time, and I don’t know which 
you have. Some of them were wretched. | 
wanted them destroyed, but father liked them 
and sent some away without my knowle«jge. 
Perhaps you have one of those. It’s no wonde! 
you didn’t know me, if you have.”’ 

“It wasn’t sent without your knowledge, «1\y- 
way,” said Kizzy, bluntly, “and you’d better not 
let gran’ther know you’ve forgotten the lett r 
that came with it. He thought a great dea! of 
what you wrote, and he’s pretty touchy.” 

“Touchy, is he?” said Luke. “Well, I su)- 
pose that’s natural at a hundred years old —’ 

“Ninety-nine,” interrupted Kizzy. “It’s |ils 
hundredth birthday; but he’s only ninety-):!' 





ing in perplexity at the babbling sounders, with | the modest fortunes of the Furvalls were fully 
the gray of morning creeping in through the | restored. But young Furvall, with a proper 





windows. The operator at Windsoon was | pride, declined to enter the service of a road 
holding all west-bound trains, and I had the| which had so wronged his father. Instead, he} 
signal turned at Truxon on everything going | studied law, and is now a rising practitioner, as | 


Kizzy obediently placed her harp by the! years old. He wouldn’t wait till next year \ 
window and began. She twangéd a few chords, | celebrate. He said he was going to make sure © 
and the old man squirmed and grunted. | the first thing that came along with a hund 

“What's the matter of ye?” he inquired, testily. | in it, in case of accidents.” 

“Forgot all ye ever knew, I should say. Your| Luke laughed again, and Joella invited }:1" 


east. 

After a time the division superintendent and 
the trainmaster came into the office together. | 
‘The former looked flushed and excited, the latter 
cool, but intent and curious. 

“Have you heard from them ?” asked the train- | 


master, running quick eyes up and down the | two victims of frequent absent-mindedness were | he looked up sharply. 


train sheet. 
used to solving problems of the track. 

“No, sir, but I’m expecting a report from | 
Sabers at any moment.” 

The superintendent knit his bushy brows and | 


resourceful and courageous as when he fought a | mother used to play like an angel when she was | 


railway and won. 





+o > 


AWKWARD SITUATIONS.—At a dinner party 


| last mortifying experience had occurred when she 
| went to church without her hat. Her husband, 


| who had preceded her to the church, whispered | 


to her that she was bareheaded. Hastily rising, 


your age.” 


“Yes, sir,” said Kizzy, meekly. She tried 


| again, Joella softly humming the air for her asa 


guide, but presently she stumbled and stopped. 
“What’s that?’”’ He had been dozing, but 
“Joelly, you jest leave | 


He was a grizzled, vigorous veteran, | comparing notes. The lady confessed that her | Keziah be. She can’t play with you standin’ 


there close up against her. You come over here | 


by me.” 


Joella came, but before Kizzy could begin | 
again he stopped in the very act of settling | 


into the house to be introduced, while ki’) 
went to the barn to find a few more eggs for ‘ie 
| guest’s supper. The introductions were har’! 
| over before gran’ther fell napping, and Joella 
the Western visitor about the house. He \°s 


delighted with the old homestead, and ~'e 
enjoyed his pleasure in its treasures and cur! 
ties. He was especially ardent in his admirat 
of the family silver. 

“It is pretty,” she agreed, watching him a- 
handled her favorite squatty cream jug and su-ar 
bowl. “The Popps have always been a | ‘'le 
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jvesn’t consider it properly cleaned till she can 
ook in it and count her eyelashes.” 


Luke’s enthusiasm soon won the liking of all | and the ages of all your fambly and a few other 
ne household except Kizzy, who perversely con- | things before I turn you loose among my spoons 
ded to Joella that she could not endure him, | and my granddarters.”’ 

.nd refused to give any other reason than that | 

s hair was shiny-slick and the toes of his boots quite capable of taking care of herself and the 
.» narrow. Moreover, he had praised her | spoons, too,” 


playing when she could see he knew better. 


The next morning, regardless of his presence, | 
he came defiantly to breakfast with her hair in | you’ve done well! 
url-papers. Joella, as fresh as a blue morning- | own. You've earned it!” 


ory in her dainty gingham and yellow curls, 
remonstrated in vain. 


knobs. 
fied at a distance by the projecting legs of the 
camera as that of the village photographer, who 
was coming to “take” gran’ther and the house- 
hold in a family group. 

Luke had left the room, and Kizzy, as she ran 
up-stairs to let down her hair, knocked at his 
door to tell him that gran’ther wished him to be 
included in the.picture. He called in answer 
that he was sorry, but that he had just been 
seized with a violent nosebleed, and that they 
had better not wait. This message Kizzy deliv- 
ered, and the photograph was taken without 
him. When it was completed the photographer 
wished to try a second, but in the interval it 
occurred to Kizzy to see if there was anything 
she could do for Luke. 

“Salt and water and a cold key down his 
back,” she thought, and turned toward the 
dining-room to get the salt; but as she approached 


it she was startled by a faint jingle of silver. | 
There should have been no one there. She knew | 
that the whole household were at the front of | Patience is naturally a trait of people who have 


the house, intent on the group to be photographed. 
She stepped into the doorway. Cousin Luke 
was there, his valise in his hand, and the silver 
was no longer on the dresser. The two stared 
at each other. Kizzy’s heart thumped. Was 
her cousin a thief? Her fear was that he would 
run with whatever was in that bag. Her first 
thought was not to appear to suspect him. 


“Ts your nosebleed better?” she asked, steady- | the narrow canals have the air—when only their 


ing her voice with a great effort. 

“Yes, thank you,’ he answered, composedly, 
although the color went out of his face. 
left me feeling a little faint, and I came for a 
glass of water. I can get it myself; don’t wait. 
You will be wanted.” 


“You look pale. I’ll get it,” she answered. | 


She poured some water from a pitcher on a side- 
table. He took it and lifted the glass to his lips. 
As he did so, she stepped carelessly a few paces 
toward the window, near which he had set down 
his valise as she entered. She picked the valise 
up, opened it and looked in. He saw her, and 
throwing the glass down with a crash and an 
oath, sprang toward her. She was too quick for 
him, and before he could snatch at the valise, in 
the depths of which gleamed the precious silver, 
she had flung it far through the window. He 
could not leap after it. There was a sunken 


cellar-door below, with descending steps and a | 
brick pavement which would have made the | 


attempt dangerous. 

“I’m your cousin,’’ he said, sullenly, after a 
pause. “Don’t call. You don’t want a scandal. 
Keep quiet and I’ll go. 
you if you call.” 

Kizzy was thinking fast ; the threat decided her. 

“T don’t believe you’re my cousin!’’ she cried. 
“T don’t know who you are! You’re a strange 
man!” 


time to see him spring into the photographer’s 
buggy that stood at the gate and drive furiously 
away. She saw that he had escaped, and went | 
slowly round the house for the silver, feeling very 
queer and weak. Then she came to the porch 
with the valise in her hand and told her story. 


They were still wondering and exclaiming when, | 


hardly fifteen minutes later, a carriage came in 
sight, and behind it and fastened to it with a 
rope, was the buggy of the photographer. Three 
men alighted and hurried to the house. 

It was all explained very quickly. The thief, 
who was not Luke, but a young man of about 
his coloring and build, had travelled with the 
real Luke and had drawn from him sufficient 
information concerning family treasures and 
family affairs to suggest the scheme which had 
so nearly succeeded. Ata junction where it was 
necessary to change cars, he had given Luke false 
information, leading him to take the wrong train 
and be carried to a remote village. Luke had, 
however, taken a special excursion-train which 
chanced to run that morning. In riding up from 
the station with a farmer he had encountered the | 









xtravagant in silver, and I’m not sorry. Kizzy | won’t find me so fond of my relatives as to carry | 
yinks so much of that pitcher she says she | off their silver for a souvenir, Gran’ther Popp.” 


There was an angry than silver. 
vleam in Kizzy’s gray eyes, and her red head | “Don’t give me anything if you want to please 
yristled in all directions with irregular paper|me. Let me give something away I’ve got 
But soon a buggy came in sight, identi- | already. My harp. 


“But it | as the next place is just like the last, it doesn’t 


But it won’t be safe for 
| His own tongue will carry him nowhere. The 


He ran then. She followed; but was only in 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


with a mischievous look as he did so: 
| cousin, play “There’s Music in the Air.’ ” 

So Joella played, and played her best. The 
green vines waved above her head and her soft 
cheeks were flushed with excitement as she 
touched the strings. Gran’ther looked and 
listened. 

“Taint bad!’’ he said, shortly, when she had 
finished. He added, “But if Joelly’s to have 
her Aunt Keziah’s harp instead o’ Kizzy, it’s so 
much the more reason for Kizzy havin’ the bowl 
an’ pitcher. Things ought to be divided fair.’’ 

And that is how it happened that on Deacon 
Popp’s hundredth birthday, when the guests 
arrived and filled the old homestead to overflow- 
ing with friendliness and joy, it was Joella who 
entertained them with the ‘‘Bluebells of Scot- 
land’’ and the old tunes gran’ther loved, and 
Kizzy who, with her straight hair knotted com- 
fortably in her neck, flew busily about with 
Cousin Luke, attending to their more prosaic 
wants,—no musi¢e on her mind, but laughter on 
her lips and congratulations ringing in her ears, 
—as happy a girl as ever murdered time and 
tune, or made a perfect pudding. 





“Play, 


The old man chuckled. “That’s all right. | 
But I want to know your mother’s maiden name 


“T should say one of your granddaughters was 


Luke answered, smiling with shy 
admiration at Kizzy. 

“That’s so!” assented gran’ther. ‘“Kizzy, 
You keep that silver for your 


But there was something Kizzy wanted more 
“Q gran’ther!’”’ she burst out. 


Oh, my harp! Joella likes 
it and she can play, but I do hate it so!”’ 

How gran’ther, whose brows looked stormy, 
might have answered if Cousin Luke, who saw 
the harp standing just within the parlor, had 
not quickly brought it out to Joella, will never 
be known. But that is what Luke did, saying 








HE Dutch are accustomed to be lectured 
to. To talk like a Dutch uncle has long 
been a proverb for pragmatic verbosity. 
The sermons in church sometimes last two hours. 


| TEE 


to stand by many times a day while drawbridges 
are raised for the passing of ships. 

Holland is a vast meadow with ships and 
windmills grazing instead of cows and sheep. 
Every separate field is a green canvas framed in 
silver water. In winter you could go all through 
the country on a pair of skates, a method even 
more convenient than bicycling. The ships on 





sails are seen in the distance—of strolling across 
|country. Only the train seems to hurry, but 


| seem to get anywhere. 

It is impossible, however, to spend more than 
a day in the train, if you want to remain in 
| Holland. All the chief towns cluster toward 
| the west within a few hours of each other. This 
is an excellent thing for one who goes lecturing 
to the Dutch. 

The language in which I lectured to them was 
not their own, or even double Dutch, whatever 
that may be, but simply English. For English 
is indeed the fsvorite accomplishment of the 
Dufch. Even the tram-conductors and railway 
officials speak it or try to do so. And here let 
me note the advantage of living in a little country 
or one with a barbarous language. You become 
a linguist despite yourself. For the instant you 


““THE DUTCH ARE ACCUSTOMED TO BE 


study the lingo of the foreigner. one of marriage, and the English was thrown 
A Dutchman, who has the advantage of two | overboard in favor of the universal language. 


frontiers, will be found speaking French and | He said my coming would give a fillip to her 





German also.. He cannot help it. A Russian | ancient desire to learn English. 
or a Hungarian speaks every language of Europe.| He was the most gentlemanly person who has 
ever invited me to lunch. He made no prepara- 
tions or changes whatever. I partook of the 
midday fare of his wife and children, that began 
with coffee and herring, proceeded to mince-meat 
patties and smoked-roe sandwiches, and ended 
with coffee and cake. What a change from the 
| people who put themselves out to give you a 
Fashionable crowds attended my English | better lunch than they eat themselves, and then 
| lectures, and I found that a grave, academic | | make matters worse by apologizing for offering 


language of the Parisian, who goes nowhere and 
forces everybody to come to him, is known 
throughout Europe. 


Dutch Audiences. 


manner seems to be their ideal of oratory, as it | | you only their own simple fare! 





is many people’s idea of art. They seemed also | A French writer has traced the proverbial 
to think that a speaker must wave his arms and | cleanliness of the Dutch to their desire to capture 
extend his palms with dignity. “His only|as much of the sun as possible by reflecting it 
gesture,’ wrote one of my critics, “is to keep | from the scrupulously scoured surface of pots 
his hands in his wide trouser-pockets.”’ “The and pans. My first impression of the Dutch 
English think,” he went on, throwing all my | was, however, neither one of cleanliness nor of 
faults on my race, “that just as to dance they comfort. For I arrived in Delft desperately 
have only to move their feet, so to speak they have | hungry, and plowed my way through a pelting 
only to move their mouths.’’ But some of the | rain in search of the Koomarkt, where my host 


criticisms I might have written myself. lived. I had come by an earlier train than I had 
As for the audiences, they were quite as hearty | apprised him of, and was thus deservedly 
as any I have had, except that I was received | desolate. 


I found the “‘Cow-market” at last with its 
ranges of iron stalls bordered by petty, shabby 
houses, and I rather wondered what my host, a 
student of the university, should be doing im the 
Cow-market. My wonder increased when I 
| arrived at the house, No. 32, and saw a slatternly 
| female serving in a coal and greengrocery shop. 
| “The landlady!” I thought. “He lives above.” 


with a chilling silence, which I had not been 
warned was the custom of the country. I under- | 
stand that this silent system prevails likewise in | 
New England, where it was probably exported 
from Holland. Nor did I obtain applause even 
by drinking from my glass, an unfailing expedi- 
ent in old England. 

My mentor in Dutch ways was a native pro- | 


thief driving the photographer’s buggy. The | fessor of English who studied English as we | For I had written to him several times at this 


‘urmer had recognized this, and Luke had recog- 


lized the stranger who had misled him and then | of rules of which I was painfully ignorant. He | 
‘isappeared. Suspecting mischief, they had| showed me books in which my language was 


stopped him, and when his answers proved | 
unsatisfactory had forced him to return with 
‘hem. He had tried on the way to escape, and 
‘hey had bound his wrists securely with a scarf 
ind now held him between them, a very crest- 
‘allen rascal indeed. 
When all was told, gran’ther turned to the 
real Luke and asked: “You say you’re Luke 
frent, do you?” 





“Yes,” answered the young fellow, “but you 


| Study Greek or Latin, and had a whole world | address. I inquired for him in my best Dutch. 
She went to the door of the “‘parlor’’ behind and 
| called. I heard a voice answer her. 
| J advanced to meet my host. I saw a bronzed 
| man in shirt-sleeves; very doubtfully I crossed 
the threshold. He extended his rnde hand—and 
pushed me back. “‘ Niet so var!” (Not so far!) 
he cried roughly with his peasant suspiciousness. 
Why tell farther? Ultimately I discovered I had 
misread the address. It was not Koomarkt but 
Kornmarkt. And soon I was dining in the 
luxurious university club. 
Interest in the outside world and the love of 


curiously and wondrously spelled so as to exhibit 
the pronunciation. He flourished chapters, 
primed with subtleties in the use of prepositions. 
If I disagreed with him as to colloquial usages 
he was prepared to prove his points by quota- 
tions from the British classics, some of which he 
had edited. 

His wife was almost the only person I met 
absolutely without knowledge of English. He 
had been engaged to teach her English, but this 
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cross your own frontier you are lost unless you | engagement passed, after a lesson or two, into | 
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indoor eomfort are curiously combined in the 
Putch national institution of window mirrors, 
a couple of looking-glasses being fixed outside 
each window, and slanted at such an angle that 
the spectator in his armchair may witness all 
that passes in the street without himself being 
seen. The fact that these scenes appear in a 
glass gives almost the enhancement of art to the 
interest of this natural drama. One is also safe 
from beggars. 

In beggars, indeed, Holland has infinitely the 
advantage of Italy, and such as exist are well 
provided for in all sorts of almshouses and 
orphanages. 





The Dead Cities of the Zuyder Zee. 


Although Holland has lost all its ancient polit- 
ical importance, it seems to be prosperous enough 
in the large cities. But there are some towns 
where, if there be not beggars, there are very few 
inhabitants, “the dead cities of the Zuyder Zee,”’ 


where the grass grows in the deserted streets and 
the ancient houses stoop decrepit in the soft, sub- 
They 


must indeed be havens of 
peace, with no sound 
but the chimes of the 
church towers announc- 
ing the quarters by 
strains of melody. But 
as I was “lecturing to 
the Dutch” I did not go 

to them. 
More cheerful, if less 


siding soil. 


picturesque, are the 
parks and  pleasure- 
houses of the retired 
merchants in the 


suburbs of the larger 
cities. The most beauti- 
ful I saw were outside 
Arnhem, a town whose 
charms are accentuated 
by the Rhine. The 
worthy burghers an- 
nounce to the world 
their satisfaction with 
their past existence by 
inscriptions on their 
houses, like epitaphs on 
the living: “Peace and 
Plenty,” “Free from 
Worry,” and so forth. 

The mansion I went 
over, however, belonged 
to a nobleman, and was 
chiefly remarkable for 
its grounds, in which 
was a bridge of planks 
laid across two hanging 
chains which gave clat- 
teringly under the feet, 
and to run across which 
was to have something 
of a switchback sensa- 
tion. 

More surprising were 
the various surreptitious 
mechanical fountains 
that would spurt over you if you stepped upon 
the springs. On the days when the park is 
thrown open to the public, it is great fun for the 
couples to drench one another. 

In Holland one hardly likes to think that out- 
side the dikes at high tide the sea may be roaring 
eighteen feet above his head. Even as it is, the 
lower levels are always collecting water, whic 1 
has to be pumped into the canals and sent sez 
ward. It is the windmills that do this neh a 
as well as their own,—and an enemy who should, 
like Don Quixote, charge the windinills would 
not be fighting so foolishly as the dear old 
Spaniard. These Dutch windmills are gigantic 
structures when you stand by them, although 
from afar they always seemed to me like the toy 
windmills of my childhood. 

Talking of the toys of childhood reminds me of 
St. Nicholas, the patron saint of childhood, whose 
féte-day is the merriest in the Dutch calendar. 
It is a favorite trick of the father to disguise 
himself in mantle and beard and bring the chil- 
dren their presents. 


TO.”’ 


Boys’ Queer Privilege. 


At Amsterdam, during the last week of 
August, the boys have a unique privilege, for the 
Beurs or Exchange is thrown open to them as a 
playground, and where the ‘‘bulls” and “bears” 
have sported with the finances of the world, the 
innocent “kids” gambol. Each boy has a drum, 
and the banging beats the din in any of the 
bourses of Europe. The tradition says that they 
owe this great romping-ground to the fact that 
some boys playing there in 1622 accidentally 
overheard a conspiracy of the Spaniards against 
Amsterdam. 

The village feasts and the kermesses have 
been painted by Teniers and Jan Steen and are 
still as lively, nor have the peasants changed 
their clothes. But as regards the towns, it is 
only in the outskirts of the larger that you may 
still see the sabots, the gay skirts and the quaint 
head-dresses of the women. These head-dresses 
are the most original contribution of Holland to 
the world’s fancy costume ball. 

A Friesland peasant woman wears not only a 
gold or silver helmet fitting like a skull-eap, but 
large metal corkscrews or other ornaments 
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depending on either side of the forehead. Perhaps |is unable to realize that there is no intrinsic 
something of the old joy of life is disappearing’ price for tobacco, and that the absence of duty 
with the old costumes. In the paintings of Josef|in Holland enables cigars to be sold at two 
Israels the gaiety of the old Dutch masters is | cents which in England would be worth at least 
replaced by a quiet domesticity, a homely pathos. | ten cents. 


Old women still peel potatoes, but the potatoes, “We have to give them the same cigars out of 
are without the salt of enjoyment. It was the | another box and charge them ten cents,” a 
Flemish and Dutch painters who invented the | tobacconist told me. 

fruit and flower piece, and the fish and game| Nevertheless there are plenty of other things 
piece, so complete a contrast from the Madonnas | that are dear in Holland, and that lessen the 
with which modern art began. 





COMPANION. 


squizzle-pot,’’ said Lib, “and mind, you’ve got to | 
help us get her on to the cars, you know, and | 
start her off for Albuquerque.”’ 

Napoleon had little success in teaching them 
to manage the engine. Their knowledge of | 
mechanics was so slight and the likelihood of their | 
getting blown up, or scalded, was so extreme, 
that Whit seriously advised them to hire some | 
one who understood steam and who would go} 
home with them. Thereupon Lib invited all | 
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hampered by the novelty of riding spirited bron- 
cos that seemed to object to our Eastern style 
of horsemanship. Another thing that embar-. 
rassed us was the mad riding of our two hosts, 
who frequently careered round us at a reckless 
gallop—altogether I was never happier than wher 
we reached the four adobe houses and six corrals 
and yards which then made up the Frailes 
Spring ranch. 

Here was a grove of cottonwood, and also ; 


profits of “lecturing to the Dutch.” The hotels | three of us to go to New Mexico with him, he | vineyard and fruit garden of three acres of grayx 


A thing that struck me much in the Ryks | are neither cheap nor good, but the root of the evil | to pay all expenses; and he would not take “no” | vines, apricot-, peach- and pear-trees. It was 


Museum of Amsterdam was a flag or two cap- | is the coinage. 1 a | 
tured from the English in the days of the great| The gulden, which is the standard coin, is | 


for an answer. 
Two days later Uncle Steve’s legacy was on 


irrigated from a spring on the mountainside, the 
water running in what was called an “asseky,” 


sea-fights of Cromwell’s days, when Van Tromp | worth about two-fifths of a dollar, whereas in| its way to New Mexico, and this time we fol-| or acequia, a sort of open aqueduct. The herd- 
is said to have swept the Channel with a dis-| France and Italy the standard coin is only one- | lowed it in a parlor-car, with three meals a day | lands extended for eight miles farther up the 
dainful broom at his masthead. An Englishman | fifth of a dollar. It seems absurd, but in practice | in the dining-car and numerous lunches inter-| valley. About four thousand head of cattle wei 
is so accustomed to the naval supremacy of his | it works out that you spend the same number of | mediate—for nothing less would satisfy the| pastured here. 

country and to the spectacle of waves ruled by | standard coins, whatever their value, and that | exuberant appetites of our hosts. They stillhad| That night we feasted on fruit and beefsteak. 
Britannia that he is startled to be reminded so| you can therefore travel twice as cheaply in | a great deal of money left, and really felt grieved | The next morning our active hosts wished to 


graphically that other nations may treasure in| France as Holland. 


| that they had not spent it. It was a disgrace,| show us some sport hunting wildcats on thy 


their museums the trophies they have wrested| In England, where you regulate yourself, or| Lib said, to carry their “wads” home from mountain, but when Whit found that we musi 


from him. | where prices are regulated by shillings, you 
The Dutch tobacconists tell curious stories | spend just a little more than in France. In| 
against their English customers, that they are | America you are apt to go by dollars, so that an 
horrified at the idea of buying two-cent cigars, | Englishman will find himself spending four 
because in England it is only the lower classes | times as much as if he stayed at home. And 
that smoke cheap cigars. It is really a remark- | this very nearly happened to me when I lectured 
able example of the Englishman’s insularity; he in America. : 





In Five Chapters.—Chapter Five. 


\HE newcomers were two young ranchmen | “Your change!” we called 
7 from New Mexico, in all the glory of white | after him. 
sombreros, silver-bangled riding trousers| “Keep it,” he said, and 
and cartridge-belts. They had come to spend a| went on running Pete toward 
week at the Fair, have a grand time according | the gate. 
to their lights and spend their money like two| But Whit overtook them 
American princes. They had never been east | with the change. “That’sa 
of the Mississippi before, and were wonderfully | lot of money that you showed, 
impressed with all they saw. | boys,” he said, inclined to 
An Apache yell and several highly garnished | caution them. 
exclamations expressed their first emotions on| “Just a tidy wad,” replied 
beholding our gilded circuit. | Lib. “Pete’s got one just as 
“Whoopee! There’s a saddle-hoss!” one} good. Five thousand apiece, 
shouted. “I haven’t seen a ridin’-hoss for ten | wa’n’t it, Pete? Eight hun- 
days! I don’t care if ’tis a wooden hoss!’’ He/| dred steers—and we mean to 
made a run and vaulted to the saddle of one of | blow it all in here.” 
our equine effigies while the merry-go-round was | “Yes, but I wouldn’t show 





in rapid motion. Then he stretched his feet in | it,” said Whit, “particularly 
the stirrups and shouted from pure joy at feeling | at night. Somebody might 

a saddle under him. Soon he rose erect and rob you.” 

whirled imaginary riatas round his head, with; “Think so?” said Lib, 
cries that might have been heard even in Machi-| whipping out a big re- 
nery Hall! A policeman stood looking on, ready | volver from the other hip 

to lay hands on him if he broke the peace. But) pocket. “We’d make it 
he had no notion of breaking the peace. mighty interesting for 

His fellow cowboy, on the other hand, had sat | that ‘somebody,’ wouldn’t 
down on the platform and buried his face in his we, Pete?” 
hands. | Pete exhibited another 

“Sick ?’? Whit asked him. | revolver. 

“Naw!” was the pained response. “But it’s| They both came round 
the both eyes of me—so tired o’ seein’ things.’’ again that evening, “‘.J ust 
He grasped Whit’s arm. “Say, pard, did your to see a hoss again,” Lib 
eyes get queer when you first come?’ he asked, | said, and they rode for 
anxiously. | some time. Pete’s tired 

“A little,” replied Whit, sympathetically. | eyes were much better. 

“Oh, don’t they ?’’ lamented the young ranch- | They returned the next 
man. “My peepers is that tired out that I could | day, too, and the next, 
bawl! I did bawl las’ night! I’d bawl now, | until we had become well 
but Lib,” indicating his whooping companion, | acquainted with them. 
“will swat me!” | “D’ye know, this outfit o’ yours suits us about 

He still grasped Whit’s arm. “”T was just so| the best of anything I’ve struck,’ Lib confided 
all jas’ night. I’d button my peepers, but they’d | to Whit. ‘Say now, pard, what’ll ye take for 
go right on seein’ the same million things. I | the whole layout, squizzle-pot [engine], cring- | 





wish ’twould come dark again an’ shut it all out! 
Or I wish } could see a bunch o’ steers! 

“Pard,” he went on, still keeping that earnest 
grip on Whit’s arm, “d’ye mind if I crawl 
under your platform a minute and stretch out, 
face down, just to rest my peepers ?”’ 

“Go ahead,”’ said Whit. “Just as long as you 
like, and welcome.” 

“Now that’s neighborly,’’ said he, and crept 
under the foot-board like a dog under a table. 
But “Lib’’ spied him as he disappeared. 

“None o’ that, Pete!’’ he shouted, and leaping 
off the horse, he seized his friend’s leg, hauled 
him out and set him on his feet. “Are you from | 
Albuquerque or not?” he asked him, reproach- | 
fully. ‘Are you Pete Gilman or just a mean | 
coyote ?’’ and by way of reminding him that he | 
was at the World’s Fair with a reputation to | 
sustain, he gave him a slap on the neck and a} 
poke on the chest. 

We looked to see Pete retaliate; but he merely | 
turned a suffering glance at Whit. “I knowed | 
Lib would swat me,” he said. | 

In reply Lib seized his friend by the shoulders 
from behind, and started to run him off to the 
Fair gate, but turned short and came back. 
“Forgot to pay ye!”’ he exclaimed. “I’m bad’s 
Pete! How much for the hoss?” 

“One dime,” said Whit. 

The young ranchman hauled forth from his | 
right hip pocket the largest roll of bank-notes | 
which we had ever seen. It looked as large 
round as a quart dipper. Slipping off a five- 
dollar bill, he handed it to Whit and turned to go. | 





criddler [piano] and all?” | 

“Oh, but you don’t want to buy it,” said Whit, | 
laughing. 

“Price her and see,” retorted Lib. 

“But what would you do with it?” exclaimed | 
Whit. 

“Set her up at our ranch and ride, and get the | 
boys out from Albuquerque and the sefioritas, 
too.” 

“Oh, you would soon get tired of it,’ Whit 
remarked. 

“That’s just your bluff,’ exclaimed Lib. 
“You’re makin’ money with it and won’t sell. 
But you can get another—we haven’t time. Sell 
this one to me and Pete.” 

Whit glanced at Napoleon. We began to see 
that the two young cattlemen were in earnest. 

“Well, of course, we don’t care much about 
selling out, now we are here and doing fairly 
well,” Whit remarked, judicially. 

“Oh, now, put a price on her.” 

“We might not be able to get another,” Whit 
continued. “Here in Chicago, at this time, it 
would probably cost a thousand dollars to build 
a new one,” and that was quite true. 

“Of course, this is an old machine,” admitted 
Whit, wishing to be honest with the Westerners. 
“But we’ve spent a good deal of money and time 
fixing it up, and it’s been bringing in pretty good 
returns. I should think seven hundred dollars 
might be a fair price.’’ 

The cattlemen accepted the terms immediately 
and made the full cash payment on the spot. 

“And now, pards, show us how to run the 





Chicago and the World’s Fair! | 

But they grinned derisively at the devices of 
two card-sharps who 
followed them on the 
train from Kansas 
City to Lajunta. | 
They would squander 
money, but they were 
not to be cheated by | 
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PURE JOY.”’ 


gamblers, and as for being robbed, they were 
entirely too quick with their pistols. 

The night before we reached Albuquerque, 
hortly after one o’clock, the train was held up 
by robbers, three of whom went through the 


forward cars with cocked revolvers, compelling | 


the passengers to deposit their valuables in a 
gunny-sack. At the sound of shooting ahead 
Whit jumped up to secure the money and pistols 
of our friends, meaning to hide them under a 
lower berth. But Lib and Pete were quicker 


| than Whit, and soon let him know that they 


were in their element. The moment the robbers 
appeared in our car the Western boys opened on 
them with two six-shooters each, and the rascals 
hastily fled. 

This startling incident kept Whit and Napo- 
leon and me awake the rest of the night; but 
Lib and Pete seemed to think nothing of it, for 
they were soon sound asleep. 


In the morning we were in the upper Rio! 
Grande valley. The train was coursing over a | 


tract of dry, uncultivated plain, bounded on both 


sides by scattering groups of block-shaped moun- | 


tains which rose like rugged islands from a brown 


sea. At infrequent intervals we saw a few | 


cattle, and still less frequently a square mud- 
house with a flat roof. 

Our new friends had telegraphed in advance 
to their ranch foreman, and when the train 
reached Albuquerque station two cowboys, with 
five saddle-horses, were awaiting our arrival. 
Without waiting to see the town, we mounted 
and set off for the ranch. It was about fourteen 


‘* THEN HE STRETCHED HIS FEET IN THE 
STIRRUPS AND SHOUTED FROM 


ride broncos or nothing, he promptly declined 
the invitation for all three of us. On account of 
our equestrian exploits of the previous evening, 
we could hardly move without crutches. 

The car containing the merry-go-round did not 
arrive at Albuquerque for four days, and til! 
then we took life easily, seeing the cattle and 
eating a reckless amount of fruit. Afterward 
Napoleon was busy for a day or two, showing 

the foreman how to run the engine and 
make steam from pine-wood fuel. 
Whit, meanwhile, was assisting Lib 
and Pete to devise a neat card of 
invitation to all their friends and 
acquaintances at Albuquerque and the 
neighboring ranches. They lacked note- 
paper, but had a quantity of thick, 
heavy, gray wrapping-paper which was 
eut into pieces about two feet square. 
On this was inscribed the invitation. 
In the upper right hand corner was the 
ranch “brand’”’—in the place of a coat of 
arms. Below, Whit had made a sketch 
of the merry-go-round. Under this it 
was written in a strong hand that Lib 
Richards and Pete Gilman were “at 
home” again from the World’s Fair, 
and that they had brought back with 
them the chief attraction, which they 
would take pleasure in placing 
wholly at the disposal of 
their friends on the fol- 
lowing evening. 

“Fail not to appear,” 
the invitation concluded, 
“and don’t forget the 
sefioritas.”’ 

This confident appeal, 
delivered by mounted 
messengers, had wide 
effect. By sunset the next 
day mounted parties be- 
gan to come in, and the 
sefioritas had not been 
forgotten. Lib and Pete, 
in bravest rig, galloped 
forth to greet each new 
arrival. A view hullo 
on both sides would be 
exchanged; then, on 
nearer approach, the most 
exuberant greetings. 

The merry-go-round 
stood a hundred yards in 
front of the ranch house, 
and two blazing pine 
‘wood bonfires had been 
kindled on each side of 
it. Steam had been raised, 
and when Napoleon put the circuit in motion, and 
the merry old piano began jingling forth a waltz, 
the surprise and admiration of the cowboys was 
unbounded. There was a rush for partners, and 
within two minutes every seat and saddle had 
either a cowboy or a sefiorita. 

Never, even at the World’s Fair, had we enter- 
tained so remarkable a group of riders. In the 
ruddy firelight, with silver bangles sparkling and 
red cloaks fluttering, how picturesque they were! 
The joyous shouts of the young ranchmen echoed 
from the mountainsides. Never in our staid 
New England lives had we seen such heartiness, 
such apparent good-will to everybody. ‘True, 
most of the young men wore cartridge-belts and 
revolvers, but that was the custom of the country. 
Unfortunately, too, numbers of them were pro- 
vided with flasks of whiskey or mescal. 

Everything went on delightfully, however, for 
a couple of hours, and then Sefiorita Alfira left 
her partner, with whom she had been riding in 
the Chariot of Xerxes. In fact, she jumped 
down from the circuit and angrily denounced 
him. The discomfited young man, Rote Kinsley, 
‘also dismounted. After a dispute in which 
several others were involved, Rote stalked away, 
looking sullen and flushed, and the sefiorita pro- 
| vided herself with another partner. 

Rote probably consoled himself with a drink ot 
mescal; at any rate, he soon returned, and stung 
at seeing his late partner riding with a rival, 
suddenly resolved to make himself felt. lle 

pulled his revolver and sent a shot through the 
top of the awning. He followed it by two others. 





miles away, and lay in one of those singular The bullets were, probably, not intended to hit 
prairie valleys which extend like narrow fiords | any one, but merely to show that Rote was at 


back among the mountains. 
Our enjoyment of the scenery was greatly | 


| hand. P 
Lib, who was riding, jumped off and ran !2 
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the direction of the flashes. “Hi there, Rote!” 
he shouted. “Quit that, will you?” 

Napoleon shut off steam and everybody jumped 
down from the merry-go-round. Rote was stand- 
ing with his back to the wall of an adobe house 
some distance away. 

“Don’t you come near me!” we heard him call 
out to Lib. 

“Drop your gun!” cried Lib, advancing. 

Crack came a shot from the adobe wall, and a 
,ow ball whizzed by us. 

“The miserable coyote!” 
“Tle’ll kill somebody.”” 

Then they all tried to remonstrate with him, 
and the sefioritas threw in their word of pleading. 

But Rote’s bad blood was up and his pride 
touched. “Keep back!’ he cried at intervals, 
and if they drew in toward him, crack would 
come a shot, apparently without much regard for 
direction. 

Whit got behind the boiler and advised Napo- 
leon and me to lie low. “We don’t want to stop 
any stray bullets down here in New Mexico,” 
said he. 

Then the crowd, advised to forbearance by 
some one, left Rote standing alone for a while; 
but that touched his pride still more, and as soon 
as the merry-go-round was set in motion again, 
whiz, whiz came a couple of balls through the 
awning. 

Thus far Lib and the others had apparently 
regarded Rote’s shooting with toleration—as an 
error of temper such as even the best of cowboys 
might commit. But when a third shot tore open 
the boot of one of the visitors and slightly 
wounded his leg, anger flamed out. 

“Now, Rote, if ye don’t quit that foolin’, we’ll 
round ye up and brand ye for,a maverick!” 
exclaimed Lib. “Drop it now!’ 

Zip came a ball by Lib’s ear. 

“Get on your hosses,”’ said Pete. 
him up.” 

The sefioritas made off in a body to one of the 
adobe houses. Before Pete and the others could 
mount, Rote had regained his horse. Then 
ensued the maddest riding round and about that 
ranch and its corrals and vineyards—and that in 
a night as dark as a pocket! 

Finding that Rote had got on his horse, Lib 
and his friends tried to chase their free-shooting 
guest off the ranch; but he continued circling 


exclaimed Pete. 


*Let’s round 
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round, at a distance, and firing his pistol. He] eagles rose with a mighty flapping of their 
had a fine horse, and in the darkness, on the soft wings and a chorus of hoarse screams. In these 
prairie, they found it impossible to overtake him, | solitudes they had perhaps never before heard 
for after each successive hot chase he would come | the sound of firearms. Gaining a height of a few 
from some unexpected quarter and send a few | hundred feet, numbers of them sailed round 


more balls whizzing into the merry-go-round. | observing our movements, while others made | 


One of these perforated the piano, two others | 
lodged in the carved horses and still another 

dinted the boiler. In fact, Rote made it so lively 

in that vicinity that Whit and Napoleon and I 

retired to the flat roof of one of the adobe houses | 
and lay down there in shelter. 

At about three in the morning Rote finally took 
himself off. The other guests remained to break- | 
fast, and all made light of the matter. | 

“Rote’s worse than an Apache,” said one, | 
cheerfully. “He’ll get his crowd together and | 
come back some night, see if he don’t!’ 

“Won’t we make it hot for him when he does ?”’ 
cried Pete, joyously. 

Such being the outlook, Whit took occasion to 
say to Napoleon and me that as the foreman was 
able to run the merry-go-round, there seemed no 
good reason why we should remain longer. We | 
therefore took leave of our impulsive friends the | 
following afternoon, and journeyed back to| 
| Chicago, leaving Unele Steve’s legacy perma- 
nently, if not peacefully, installed at the Frailes 
Spring ranch. Nor have we ever heard from it | 
since. 

After paying the hundred and twenty-seven 
dollars which we owed, we had about thirteen | 
hundred dollars capital on hand. As the end of | 
the great Fair approached, fine opportunities | 
presented themselves for buying a great variety 
of articles which had been on exhibition, and | 
selling them to dealers in New England. By | 
Christmas we had nearly doubled our money 
from this traffic. 

In the following March we embarked in con- 
tract work, taking down ten of the smaller Fair 
buildings, and we did very well at this; so well, | 
indeed, that by September we had saved sufficient | 
money to pay our expenses for four years at the 
Chicago University. Thus Napoleon and I 
justified Grandmother Riley’s confidence that a 
merry-go-round would not permanently unsettle 
us, but I must say that we might have become 
mere vagabonds, like poor Uncle Steve, if various 
bits of pure luck had not enabled us to withdraw 
from the demoralizing show business. 





END. 
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I“ was in the month of 

February — February 
being a summer month 
with us in Tasmania—that a party of us made a 
prospecting voyage out of Port Davey up the 
northwest coast in a large sailboat. Our purpose 
was to prospect for gold and silver in the bold 
cliffs and headlands. We had with us Mr. 
Thomas Philbrook, an Auckland 
engineer, Mr. Brice Devoe of Ade- 
laide, and Mr. Spencer Cathcart of 
Hobart. 

On the morning of February 24th 
we sailed round the bold promontory 
to the north of Mainwaring Cove, 
and had just entered the channel by 
Pyramid Rock, when Mr. Devoe, 
who was examining the coast-line 
through a marine glass, called out 
that there was a dead whale lying 
on the sand along the base of the 
shore crags. 

“Tt’s a big whale, too!” he added. 
“And the birds! There are hundreds 
of them feeding there — yes, thou- 
sands of them! The carcass is alive 
with them!” 

The boat’s course was accordingly 
laid inshore. As shallows prevented 
our running in very close, the anchor 
was dropped at a distance of about 
five hundred yards from the beach ; 
and we then got into our small boat, 
which, as a matter of precaution, 
had been towed astern. Aboard 
the sailboat we left our old skipper 
and his man. 

As we rowed in to the beach we 
Saw that there were skulking along 
it three or four of those large yellow, 
black - banded wolves, sometimes 
called Tasmanian tigers, and we 
Saw two smaller black and white 
wildeats. The whale lay just awash 
in the gentle surf. A cloud of gulls 
and other sea-birds were hovering 
over the place, but not feeding, 
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“tigers’’ stood at a distance, 
| or approached very stealth- 
| ily for a share of the 
| blubber. The eagles were of the white-headed 
variety, Haliaétus leucocephalus, although | 
many of them were gray in color. We did not 
see an osprey among them ; there were a number, 
however, which, from their feathered legs, we 








‘LET HIS BOOTS BEAR THE BRUNT OF THE ATTACK.” 


off to the crags. 
that they were likely to attack us. 

After looking at the whale a few minutes, 
Devoe pulled back to the sailboat for an axe and 
two butcher-knives. We meant to lash these to 
a couple of strong sticks and cut with them into 
the carcass ina search for ambergris. Philbrook, 
Cathcart and I remained on the beach, awaiting 
his return and speculating idly as to the weight 
of the vast creature that now lay dead before us. 
We gave little more attention to the eagles until 
one swooped down, and with a harsh, whistling 
scream, passed so near the head of the Auckland 
engineer as to brush off his hat. It wheeled up 
aloft, but immediately dived past our heads again. 
Its aggressive screech ap- 
peared to act as a summons 
to the others; for another 
stooped, repeating the scream. 

“Look here, now, this 
is getting interesting!” ex- 
claimed Cathcart. 

Devoe had laid the gun 
down across a drift-stick. 
I ran to get it, and facing 
round, took aim at one of the 
eagles in the air, but missed 
my shot. By this time Phil- 
brook and Cathcart, fighting 
with both hands, were run- 
ning backward toward me. 
Not less than a dozen eagles were now swooping 
down. One would no sooner brush past than 
another was descending like a dart. And now, 
excited by the screams of their fellows, a cloud 
of eagles were on wing from the cliffs. 

Devoe had the cartridges; but I clubbed the 
gun, and succeeded in giving one of the stooping 
birds a hard blow; another carried away my 
hat, however, and a good deal of hair. At about 
the same instant, Cathcart was knocked off his 
feet and nearly blinded by another eagle, which 
struck him heavily from behind—for what 
embarrassed us most was their trick of diving at 


us from in front and behind at the same moment. 


Philbrook took a drift-log, and holding it above 
his head, sheltered himself from the diving birds. 
Meanwhile we hailed the boat vociferously. The 
screams of the excited eagles wholly drowned our 
voices, however ; and the rushing noise made by 
their wings was so bewildering that we were not 
a little upset. 
back, and raising his feet, let his boots bear the 
brunt of the attack. By this time his face and 
hands were painfully torn. I still swung the 
gun butt, and contrived to inflict some little 
injury on our winged assailants, but was con- 
stantly buffeted and received a number of ugly 
scratches. . 

I think that at least seventy eagles were about 
us by this time, with reénforcements arriving 
every moment. And as the conflict proceeded, 
they appeared to scream more wildly and become 
more incensed. 

Devoe and the skipper put in to 
our assistance, landed, and attempted 


and an axe. They succeeded in 
killing two, and diverting the attack 
from us a little. The skipper was 
immediately beaten down, however, 
and received an ugly talon wound 
on the neck. He crawled behind 
the boat, and then shouted to the 
rest of us to assist him to draw it 


I making a rush, accomplished the 
manceuvre without much damage. 
Philbrook held to his upreared log 
for a time, but the eagles so beset 
him that he soon dropped it and 
ran to our shelter. All five of us 


wished ourselves on board 


afford us no assistance. 


birds off. 
left, and loading under cover of the 


eagles. 


ered only the more fiercely, screaming 


defiance. Then for a time we lay | That all-a right! 


quiet, and bound up our scratches. 


We had not the least notion | 





“THE LIVELY TUNE BEGINS.” 


Cathcart threw himself on his | 


to beat off the eagles with their oars | 


sailboat; our one man in it could | no nickels left to buy music. 
If we had | witness the girl’s silent distress, left the house. 
been provided with sharp lances, I | At three o’clock the musicians came. 

dare say we might have beaten the | 
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whale—a disagreeable task for which we were 
poorly requited ; for, in the language of the fable 
of the woman and her hen, we found only what 
is accustomed to be found in all whales. 


or 


Her Italian Friends. 


VERY day before Dennis Carroll leaves home 

for work, he goes to where his eldest daughter, 
Maggie, sits by the window, and kisses her and 
slips a nickel into her hand. 

“Make them give you a good nickel’s worth 
to-day,”’ he says. 

“Oh, they always do, father!’’ she returns. 

Then the mother gets the children ready for 
the summer school, and by and by they go—all 
except Maggie. For Maggie cannot go. She 
cannot arise from her chair without assistance. 
She has been an invalid for years—ever since 
the day she slipped and fell on the stairs. 

All day long she sits in her 
invalid’s chair by the window 
that overlooks the court. She 
does not read much,—although 
she has books and papers in 
plenty given her,—for it hurts 
her head to read. She likes to 
talk with people, although not 
always, because most people put 
too much pity in their voices. 
And she does not want to be 
pitied. She wants people to be 
jolly, and to gossip and joke with 
her, as her father does. This is 
why she welcomes her Italian 
friends so gladly. Every fine 
day, about three o’clock in the afternoon, just 
when it is hottest and sultriest, just when 
Maggie is feeling most tired and worn out, they 
come into the court, the man pushing the piano- 
organ before him, the woman aiding. They stop 
before Maggie’s window, which fortunately is 
on the ground floor. 

The man lifts his hat, smiles and bows. The 
woman, too, smiles gayly, and gives her tam- 
bourine a brisk anticipatory shake. 

“Good-a day! Good-a day!’ 

Maggie returns their salutations gravely, with 
a quaint touch of formal ceremony in the staid 
little bend of her head, as if she were a young 
princess receiving the court minstrels. But her 
eyes, full of a shining pleasure, welcome the 
ambulant musicians. And they understand. 
Again they smile. The man turns the organ 
crank, the lively tune begins, the woman swings 
her tambourine with deft hands and nimble 
fingers. The children throng around and dance. 
Neighbors lean out of the windows to listen. 

“Ah! *Tis Maggie Carroll’s Italians again!” 
says one. 

This is the golden hour of the sick girl’s dull, 
monotonous day. 

The music stops. The man takes off his heavy 
| cloth cap (Maggie wonders how he can wear it 
in such hot weather) and comes, bowing and 
smiling, under Maggie’s window. He always 
comes to her first, and always with an assured 
air. The pride with which the girl receives this 
recognition of her preéminence is keen and 
perennial, and with beaming eyes she stretches 
out her arm and drops her nickel in the cap. 

“Much-a thank! much-a thank!” says the 
organ-grinder, bowing low. He goes here and 
there with outstretched cap, now and then getting 
a penny, sometimes nothing at all. But always 
there is Maggie’s nickel. 

They play one more tune, and then, with a 
“Good-a day’’ to Maggie, they trudge away, 
and the girl lies back in her chair, happy and 
satisfied. To-night when the father comes home 


out of the water and turn it over, as | she will tell him how “much she got for her 
a protection. Cathcart, Devoe and | nickel,’’ what tunes she heard and how many. 


And to-morrow, she knows, the Italians will 
come again. 

Once, a short while ago, the factory in which 
Mr. Carroll works shut down for a fortnight. 
During the first week Maggie had her nickel the 
same as usual, and that week was especially 


were now under the boat, and | delightful to her, for her father would sit with 
the exultant eagles circled round, her to hear the music. But when a laboring man 
screaming in triumph. We heartily | with a large family is idle, every nickel counts, 
the | and by the middle of the second week there were 


Dennis, hating to 


“Good-a day!” they cried. The man put his 
| hand to the organ-crank. Maggie beckoned to 


Devoe had six or seven cartridges | him. Thesmiling Italian ran under the window. 


“T’ve got no money to-day,” said Maggie, in a 


boat, he crept out and fired at the | quivering voice, “and—and I don’t want you to 
At last he killed ‘one and | play for nothing.” 
crippled two others; but instead of | was her own concern. 
abandoning the fight after these | sible for it. Her eyes were blinking a little as 
casualties, the arial warriors gath- | she looked at the brown, earringed minstrel. 


To Maggie, this daily concert 
She felt herself respon- 


“Ho! ho!’’ he laughed. ‘“‘Gotta no monna, eh ? 
Sure! Sure!” 
He ran back to the organ. He spoke fora 


— ower f very hungry and in constant | presumed might be the Aquila chrysaétus or| All five of us were torn painfully. We were | moment to his companion, who turned and waved 
notion. Pere’ on the carcass were seventy- | golden eagle. But nine-tenths of the group were | by no means anxious to renew the fray. her hand and smiled at Maggie. They played 
five or a hundred larger birds, which we thought | white-headed eagles, large, strong and fierce. Gradually the warlike birds made off to alight | tune after tune, briskly, happily. invent alee 
were eagles, . | We landed fifty or sixty yards from the whale, | on the cliffs, or return to their repast on the whale; | had Maggie had such a concert. And they came 
Such an assemblage of eagles none of the party | and Devoe, with the fowling-piece in his hands, | and after being cooped up under the boat for | every day thereafter, the same as ever. 

had ever seen or heard of before. Their aéries, | stole forward in the hope of getting a shot at | nearly an hour, we seized a chance to leap out,| When they came on the next Monday, Maggie 
— conjectured, were on the high cliffs a little | one of the striped wolves. They all made off, | shove it off from the beach and row hastily out had her nickel ready. Mr. Carroll had returned 
back from the shore. There must have been | however, before he could come near enough to | to the sailboat. A dozen eagles rose and came | to work, and had drawn out some money espe- 
& great many more eagles in the locality, for injure them with buckshot. He fired at one of | screaming after us, but they did not renew the | cially for her. And, it must be said, the music 
numbers of them were coming and going. They the black and white cats; and with the report | attack in force. sounded better to her then. 

Were monarchs of the feast, too; for the striped | and the squallings of the wounded beast, the | That evening we landed and cut open the ‘ C. 
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Current Topics. 


“Where lies the East ?"’ was the eager 
query of the fifteenth century navigators seeking 
a passage to China. Captains of Occidentai 
ships of state in this last quarter-year of the 
nineteenth century put it differently: ‘How the 
East lies!’ Swe: 

An educational society in Manila has 
sent three Filipino youths to Ann Arbor for an 
American education. They have already learned 
to like apples and pumpkin pies, but do not 
approve of the irregular method in which our 
nouns are pluralized. The youngest of the three, 
who is eleven years of age, says he wants to see 
the snow and ice, of which he has heard so much. 
In these respects the Philippine youths are not 
unlike other boys. 


The reputation of the mosquito, which 
was never of the best, is being torn to shreds by 
the scientists these days. The insect has been 
proved to be one, if not the sole, means of 
spreading malaria; and now it has been discov- 
ered that elephantiasis, a hideously deforming 
disease of the tropics, is due to the action of a 
very minute worm which enters the body through 
the mosquito’s proboscis while the insect is 


l THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


buildings, including hosp!tals, churches, school- | the “field bakeries” employed by the French and | the inerease is not that the older pupils improve 


houses, orphan asylums and the United States | other foreign armies, which furnish fresh bread 
barracks; the ruin of hundreds of dwellings and | every morning to the troops in the field. But on 
millions of dollars’ worth of goods in stores and | the whole, United States soldiers are probably 
| furniture in houses—these are blows from which | better cared for than those of any other country. 
even the most courageous community must take | It is a truism that they deserve the care. The 
years to recover. Fortunately, Galveston has | army is so small, compared to the fighting forces 
| not been left to bear her burden alone. The first | of other nations, that the country has been able 
messages which reached the city over the restored | to set a high standard, and enlist men who are 





* | wires were messages of sympathy and offers of | as worthy to enjoy luxuries as they are strong to 


aid. The news of the disaster reached the East | endure hardships 

on Sunday. President McKinley at, once gave oie 
orders that one thousand tents and fifty thousand 
rations be sent. The first act of the New 

York Merchants’ Association on Monday was | 

to telegraph Galveston for a list of what was | 
needed most, and when the extent of the disaster | 

| was realized, offers of food, clothing and money | 
| poured in on the stricken city from every part | 
|of the United States. The only relief for the 
| horrors of such a disaster as this is the wide- 

| spread sympathy it awakens, and the throng of T 
charitable people who hasten to assume a share 
| of the burden. 





RESTRAINT 


Be thankful, even when tired and faint, 
For che rich bounties of restraint. 
Wordsworth. 


————__ 8oe—— 


The Blue-Coat Boys. 


HOUSANDS of Americans have visited 
old Christ’s Hospital in London, on the site 


| where little King Edward VI. long ago founded 
vw | this great charity school. ‘‘Shades of the prison- 
| house” have long fallen upon the blue-coat boys, 
LITERATURE. |for the old school was close by the gloomy 
; A small drop ot ink, , Newgate jail, but when school reopened a few 
Falling tke deve upon a thought, produces say, | weeks ago, the picturesque youngsters gathered 
Byron. |in the green hills of Hertfordshire, and old 
| Newgate Street knows them no more. 

Christ’s Hospital was intended by its dying 

| founder to be a refuge for poor children, and 





=or 


The New Apportionment. 


with lively interest, because population Coleridge and Leigh Hunt, for sweet charity’s 
forms the basis of the apportionment of sake. The great majority, however, are paying 


Prin tively i will scan the census returns | scholars are still admitted, as were Lamb, | 


representation in Congress. Some states will 
gain and some will lose, relatively at least, 
| according to the measure of growth of population ; 


sucking its victim’s blood. 


| boys, with an occasional girl who, in due time, 
shows the excellence of her training by winning 
prizes at Oxford or Girton. 


‘‘Music has won more battles than 
gunpowder,” said a great general. Certainly 
more flags have been taken by Sousa’s band 
the past summer than by all our armies in the 
field. Nearly every city in Europe has presented 
Sousa with a civic banner, and his so-called 
“American” musie has marched triumphant 
through camps usually half-hostile to the 
“States.’”” May such peaceful victories attend 
“The Stars and Stripes Forever!’’ 

Hay -fever patients in Germany are increas- 
ing in numbers, and the doctors are advising 
their afflicted patients to try the island of 
Heigoland as a refuge from their tormenting 
malady. There are islands on our coast where a 
similar immunity, or at least important relief, 
is secured. Even there a land-breeze may work 
misehief with the sufferers; but in general the 
comfort is decided and the change for the 
better often remarkable. The sources of human 
happiness are varied. For a large class, at 
certain seasons, bliss would consist in being 
twelve miles from a sneeze. 

A Swiss factory inspector reports that 
two years ago a company of workmen objected 
to an improved ventilating apparatus because 
it would breed rheumatism. This summer the 
same laborers refused to go to another building 
because it lacked that ventilating apparatus. 
Since these men seem to have learned a useful 
lesson, why not import them to America and 
distribute them about the country as church 
janitors? An Ohio minister recently had to 
stop his sermon while two fainting women were 
carried out. An investigating stranger after- 
ward discovered that the janitor had nailed the 
new memorial windows so that they could not 
be opened, because his occasional substitute had 
a bad habit of trying to air the church! 

There may be much scientific and literary 
sympathy between nations which are politically 
uncongenial. There is a current medical proverb 
in Europe that when a thing is verified on the 
banks of the Spree, as well as on the banks of 
the Seine, that is, when Berlin and Paris agree, 
there must be something in it. So much has 
been added to our knowledge of the physical 
history of the race by study and experiments in 
France and Germany, that the proverb is worthy 
to be remembered when the political relations of 
the two countries are in question. Moreover, 
is it not best for the world to emphasize the 
fraternizings rather than the estrangements of 
the nations ? a 

‘A library in a garden,”’ the aspiration of 
an old scholar who loved nature as well as books, 
is in a fair way to be realized for everybody in 
Brooklyn. By the codperation of the public 
library and the park commission there were 
reading-rooms and libraries in three of the 
Brooklyn parks during the summer, and one of 
them was visited by more than six thousand 
persons in a month. People who used to sit 
around stupidly, half-asleep, read while enjoying 
the peace and quiet of the pmce, and children 
found something to do besides playing until they 
were tired and quarrelsome. They all are to be 
congratulated, but equally warm congratulations 
are due the public library, which has found one 
more way to fulfil its mission of reaching the 
public. 


The hurricane which visited Ge!veston, 
Texas, last month will take its place as one of 
the great storms of the century, perhaps, indeed, 
as the greatest. The loss of thousands of lives; 
the wreck of all the shipping in the harbor; the 
destruction of all the bridges, most ‘of the public 


| but it will be months, probably, before the full ~The costume of the blue-coat boys faithfully 
| statistics are tabulated, and a much longer time reflects a boy’s dress of three centuries ago— 
| before the ratio of apportionment is settled. long blue gown buttoned in front to the ankles, 
| The ratio adopted after the census of 1890 was | a belt in which the skirt is tucked during play- 
| one representative to each 173,901 of the popula- | time, fervid yellow stockings, buckled shoes and 
tion. This resulted ina House of three hundred | little tabs of neckcloths. There was also at 
| and fifty-six members; when Utah was admitted | first a tiny cap, but it was so difficult to keep on 
the number was increased by one. | the head that it was gradually abandoned, and 
| The use of the same ratio, with a population bareheadedness—rain, snow or shine—is now the 
| larger by twelve to fifteen millions than that of | blue-coat boy’s distinguishing mark. 
1890, would add about seventy-five to the member- | In the observance of holiday customs also, 
ship of the House. Congress will undoubtedly | Christ’s Hospital clings closely to its traditions. | 
| —as has been the almost unvaried rule—adopt a | Every Easter the boys visit the lord mayor. 
| larger divisor to determine the representation, | Each of them receives a glass of lemonade and a 
| but a number that will result in some increase of | coin fresh from the mint. On speech day the | 
members. Under the last apportionment, thirty- | mayor and city fathers visit the hospital; the | 
| one members were added, and under the appor- | boys greet them in Latin and Greek, and again 
| tionment next preceding, thirty-two. | the lord mayor presents the performers with a | 
| The present House is not a large body, as com- | guinea. “Suppings” take place in Lent, when | 


| It is smaller than the German Reichstag, much | to see the boys at dinner, and walk about the | 








of the ancient Greyfriars’ Monastery, | 
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in the matter of vision, but that they gain in th 
accuracy of reading, the trained eye being bette: 
able to discern letters than the untrained. 


<0 > —_ 


A Pessimist. 


FEW weeks ago there died in Germany 
A poet and philosopher whose great intell«- 
tual gifts and extensive learning gave hi 
a place in his own country but little lower th:: 
that of Hegel, and entitle him to rank with t! 
intellectual giants of the world. 

The man was Frederick Nietzsche It is pos- 
sible that his philosophy, and perhaps even is 
name, are unknown to more than a few of thi 
readers of The Companion. If so, the readers 
as a whole are the richer, for the doctrine N ict 
zsche taught was not merely pessimism, uit 
worse than pessimism. It was the negation of 
Christianity, .the uselessness of brotherly love, 
of charity, in fact, of all those virtues on which 
our civilization rests. 

To him the world was composed of but two 
classes, masters and slaves; the one of riviit 
noble, free, handsome, ruthless; the other 
stunted, feeble, cringing and helpless. That the 
one class owed anything to the other, that the 
strong should help the weak or the rich the poor, 
seemed to him absurd; a sign of weakness 
worthy only of denunciation and scorn. 

It is not remarkable that the apostle of so 
hideous a doctrine should have made few con- 
verts. The history of mankind is all against 
him, and the first man who gives a cup of wate: 
to a thirsty stranger and feels the happier for 


|making the gift thereby refutes his whole 
| argument. 


But it seems almost as if the God Whom 


| Nietzsche denied and the spirit of love which he 


denounced so ordered his death that it should be 
a direct and impressive answer to the teachings 
of his life; for at the last the powerful brain 
failed, and when insanity had settled upon this 
poor philosopher of pessimism, and he could no 
longer write or teach, it was one of those very 
charitable institutions which he had derided that 
received him, and within its friendly walls the 
end came in peace and bodily comfort. 

The London Spectator charitably and fittingly 
says: “What revelations God’s minister of death 
has in keeping for such an unhappy soul!’ 


a 
On the Other Side. 


Briggs, who was a trader in China for twenty 


| pared with European parliamentary assemblies. ‘all the governors of the institution assemble T= well-fed American, says Mr. Henry 


smaller than the French Chamber of Deputies, tables talking and asking questions as they choose 
| and but a little more than half as large as the | or can. 
| British House of Commons. But the size of | 


years, can have no idea of the utterly bare 


| life of the Chinese rice-picker. It is, at the best, 


. ‘ | perpetual semi-starvation. In years when the crop 
Nor is it for nothing that the ancient customs | i, short these men grow into the likeness of skele- 


| the present hall of the House of Representatives | are still cherished at Christ’s Hospital. The boy | tons. Infant female children are smothered asa 


| 


| chairs are removed, and benches are provided, | quite the irresponsible thing he was. 
after the British custom. 
| ‘The center of population was fixed, by the last | striven,” and many attained. Three centuries 
| census, at a point twenty miles east of Columbus, of ‘‘old blues’’ are looking down upon him. It 
Indiana. It had moved farther and farther | may be all a matter of sentiment, this aim of the 
westward with each census. Doubtless the new | blue-coat boys to preserve the best traditions 
census will show it to have moved still farther | of their past, and to add new honors for their 
west, but it is probable that the change will be | successors to emulate; but it is one of those 
less marked than in some previous decades. The | sentiments which most enrich life. 

last decade has not been one of “booms,” but of 1 

widely distributed growth. The indications are _ 

that the largest percentage of growth will be : ’ : 

found in the central West rather than the farther Children’s Eyesight. 

West, and in the states which have a considerable nN inquiry on a large scale of the extent of 





urban population rather than those whose popu- defective vision among children of school 

lation is chiefly agricultural. age was made recently in London by the 

school board. The motive of the test was not | 

RR oa 5 Tam scientific, but practical. It was intended to 

‘ . : ensure front seats to children who, by reason of 

Luxuries for Private Soldiers. defective vision, needed to be favored. The test 

HE requirements are so many and the ex- | was the familiar one of reading lines of type of 

amination is so strict that a man who joins | different sizes, at a uniform distance. It was 

the regular army of the U nited States must | applied to more than three hundred thousand 

be, physically, an almost perfect man. It is the | children, and the results, carefully tabulated, are 
government’s interest, of course, to keep him so. | of general interest. 

In time of actual war he may have to bear some! Nearly one-fourth of the whole number of 

deprivations as well as face the ever-present risks | children were found with vision so defective that 











of battle; but ordinarily he is well sheltered,| their parents were advised to send them to 
clothed and fed, and if the generous army ration | oculists. There were two thousand who, at the | 
| does not satisfy him, he can buy a great many | prescribed distance of twenty feet, could read 
| luxuries for a very little money. only the enormous top letters of the reading-card, 
The subsistence bureau of the War Depart-| which were meant to be read at a distance of 
/ment does not often figure in print, but the | two hundred feet. 
| enlisted man, at least, knows that it does much| The largest percentage of defective vision, | 
| for thearmy’s health and contentment. Virtually | rising, in some instances, to nearly one-half of | 
| it conducts a department store for soldiers, selling | the whole number, was found in the more densely 
| everything at cost price. Private Jones of the | populated portions of the city. This was inter- 
| Fourteenth can buy a fine razor, for instance, | preted as corroborating the “town vision” theory, 
| cheaper than his brother in New York can, and | that the sight of residents in thickly populated 
| if the private has a fancy for toilet soaps and | areas suffers from having little chance of exercise 
| silk handkerchiefs, equally good bargains are | in distant vision. 
open to him. But another contributing cause may be found 
| To supplement the rations is, however, the| in the fact that children in crowded tenement- 
principal business of the subsistence bureau. It | house sections are less well-nourished and cared 
| provides almost everything that is eatable—con- for. Asarule, there were more cases of defective 
densed milk, jams and jellies, pickles, dried fish, | vision among girls than among boys, a difference 
maple syrup, olives, crackers and cakes, and a! which was reasonably attributed to the strain of 
bewildering variety of canned foods, including | eyesight caused by needlework. 
soups, meats, vegetables and fish. Recently| The most perplexing disclosure of the returns 
candy was added to the list, and although our | was a steady improvement in the ratio of vision 
boys in China are out of the latitude of chocolate | in the upper grades; the lowest grades yielded 
creams, they can buy cake chocolate and all the | the worst results, the next lowest the next worst, 
gumdrops, lemon tablets and similar hard candies | and so on without a break until, in the highest 
that they wish. grade, almost eighty-four in a hundred had good 
Our army has no exact equivalent as yet for! vision. The generally accepted explanation of | 




















| sets a limit to increase, unless the desks and | invested with the blue coat can never again be religious duty, to save them from the pangs of 
“He | death by famine. Yet in the midst of this hard- 
cannot hide from himself that some have | ship and want they are brave and cheerful, and 


kind and considerate neighbors, helping and 
nursing each other with much tenderness. 

Mr. Briggs says that one autumn, in a year of 
famine, he went with two English travellers to 
shoot ducks in the vast rice swamps. Thicy lost 
their way, and after wandering for hours, met a 
Chinese of the lowest class, who conducted them, 
after two hours of hard plowing through the 
mud of the swamps, back to their starting-place. 
The man was thin and weak, and was pale with 
exhaustion when he turned to go home. Hence it 
was @ liberal handful of money which they offered 
him in payment—more than he could earn by two 


years of labor, for wages in China are almost 
incredibly low. 
To their astonishment, he refused to accept any 


reward whatever. The reason he gave was tliat 
Confucius had ordered his followers to slow 
kindness to their brother men. ‘We are so poor,” 
he said, “that the chance rarely comes to us to 
obey him. No such chance as this has ever before 
come to me. I will not lose it.’ 

“Nor was this a solitary case,” says Mr. Briggs. 
“It is the habitual temper of the people.’ Such 
incidents as this lend weight to the statement so 
often made by those most familiar with China, 
that continued seizure of territory by foreigners 
and the interference with domestic laws and 
customs have roused the Chinese to a fury quite 
at variance with their usual temper. 


eS ee 


A Broken Thread. 


T was one of the boy’s duties to carry the mail 
from the summer hotel where he worked to 
the post-office in the neighboring village. He 


| was an honest boy, but apt to be careless at times. 


One day, on his return from the office, he found 
that a letter had remained in the bag unnoticed 
when he took out the others. He fook it oul now 
and looked at it. It was directed to some tow) 
in France. 

He could still mail it in time for the noon train 
if he ran all of the way back; but it was a scorcl- 
ing day, the road was dusty, and he was tired. 


Besides, there was a game of ball going on ‘lat 
he wanted to see. It did not look like an impor- 
tant letter. A thin, light thing, directed in 4 
woman’s hand! Pshaw! Women were always 
scribbling! 


He threw it into the bag and went whistlinse te 
the ball-field. 

The letter was mailed two hours later. !t 
reached New York just an hour too late fo! the 
steamer, and was thus delayed four days. 

Old Jeanne, the cook at the hotel, went 2))0'! 
that summer crooning happily to herself, mul‘e! 


ing and laughing when she was alone, paride the 
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potatoes. When her mistress asked ner one day 
why she laughed, she said: 

‘It’s for Louis, madame—my old Louis. He 
eomes at last. It was for that I save and save, 
one—two year. He is lame and sick—not like me. 
1 come here with my boy, Jean, to earn money so 
that we can all make a home here. Jean is dead. 
Then I work here alone to bring my husband. 
We take ze litte cabin yonder. I cook for you; 
Louis, he makes us a little garden. He shali have 
care of the poulets. We shall talk over the old | 
times. We shail be as happy as the birds.” 

She went on to tell their plan. The old man 
was to walk from the hills to Havre, where he | 
would take the snip. She had sent the money for 
nis passage in a draft. He nad it now. He would 
be here next week. They never would be sepa- | 
rated again. | 

The old man went to Havre on the day set, but | 
he found no letter. Worn out with his journey, ill | 
and penniless, he wandered about the quays of 
tne great seaport for three days, and at last was 
taken to a house of refuge for paupers. | 

The letter came at iast, but it was too late. It | 
never reached him. He died the following winter. 

Jeanne worked alone for the rest of her life, in 
merciful ignorance that her life was so lonely and 
empty just because a well-meaning boy had failed 
in a trifling duty. 

Human lives are so closely woven together that | 








was formerly the general’s confidential clerk. 
“At one of their meetings, as he told the story, 
Douglas brought out a map of the West, saying 
that he intended to introduce a bill to form some | 
hew territories, and wanted Denver to suggest | 
appropriate hames. | 

“ ‘Colorado’ was the tirst one mentioned. ‘I 
have already applied that to this one,’ said Doug- 
las, pointing’on the map to what is now the State | 
of Colorado. ‘I want a name for a territory I am 
going to mark out up here in the mountains.’ 

“Denver’s life in the West and his service in the 
Mexican War had made him familiar with many 
Spanish words, and he remarked, ‘Why not call it 
Montana?’ 

“*What does that mean?’ 

“Denver replied that it meant ‘mountainous 
country.’ By way of assuring himself, Douglas 
called to his wife, repeated the question, and 
received the same answer. ‘General, it’s just the | 
word,’ said Douglas. ‘I shall adopt it.’ ” | 

The bill did not pass at that time. Indeed, 
Montana was not organized as a territory until | 
1864, three years after the death of Douglas. But 
the name was given to it in due time. 





HEARING OF TREASON. 
There is no more tragic story in our history than 


the cutting of a single thread sometimes starts a | the treason of Benedict Arnold. No wonder that 
rent which may extend beyond our knowledge or ; Washington exclaimed when he heard it, “Whom 
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Lanterns. Views of all subjects. Send for 
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AT HIS FATHER’S KNEE. 


Beside Macaulay, the giant, the young American 
mentioned below may be “mere six-foot-six,” but 
he towered head and shoulders above the other 
guests at a dinner once given by the United States 
Consul at Chemnitz. 

On this occasion, on the authority of the Albany 
Journal, with the coffee came a good deal of chaff 
from some German officers present about the 
American’s ignorance of his own country, its 
rulers, and other matters; and finally one of them 
declared that he did not believe the consul him- 
self could give the names of the Presidents of the 
United States. 

The consul named them over, although not 
without some hesitation. Whereupon his German 
friend remarked that he did not believe there was 
another American present who could do it. 

The United States consular agent had previously 
said nothing, but he interfered here, declaring 
that he could not only name the Presidents, but 
the Vice-Presidents also. He was about to begin 
when a second thought struck him, and he said: 

“While I am about it, I may as well giye you the 
Secretaries of State, too.” 

The Germans took a book containing the lists, 
and followed the young man as he went correctly 
through them. Then he turned upon the Germans. | 

“Now I would like to know,” he said, “whether 
any of you can give the names of the Prussian 
rulers from the time of Charlemagne and his sons | 
down to the Emperor William?” 

Not one of the Germans could get half-way | 
through the list, and they were on the point of | 
apologizing to the young Massachusetts scholar, | 
when he astonished them still more by modestly | 
suggesting, “Perhaps I had better do it for you.” | 

He began with Charlemagne and went through 
the list without a break, much to the amazement | 
of his German hosts and the delight of the consul | 
and the other Americans. 

“How did you do it?” asked the consul. 

“Oh, my father had a taste for such things, and 
taught them to me when I was a boy. You see,” 
the young man quietly added, “they are some- | 
times useful to know.” 


| 
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NOAH. 


Mr. Moody used to tell, in a characteristic story, 
how he learned to put away discouragement. As | 
he was one day sitting in his study, brooding over | 
his lack of success, a young man, who conducted | 
a Bible class of a hundred members, came in. It | 
was plain to see that he was on the mountain-top, | 
while Mr. Moody was in the valley of humiliation. | 

“What kind of a day did you have yesterday?” | 
asked the visitor. 

“Very poor. I feel quite cast down. How did | 
you get on?” | 

“Oh, grandly! I never had a better day!” 

“What was your subject?” 

“T had the life and character of Noah. Did you | 
ever preach on Noah? Did you ever study up his | 
life?” 

“Well, no. I can tell what there is about him in | 
the Bible. You know it’s all contained in a few | 
verses,” 

“Ah, then, if you never studied it before, do it | 
now. It will do you good. Noah was a wonder- 
ful character.” 

“When the young man went away,” says Mr. 
Moody, “I read all I could find about Noah. I 
had not been reading long before the thought | 
came stealing over me: ‘Here is a man who toiled | 
on for a hundred and twenty years, and never had 
a single convert outside his own family. Yet he 
Was not discouraged!’ 

“The cloud had gone. I started out to a noon | 
prayer-meeting. A man got up and told us that, 
in a little town in Illinois, he had admitted a hun- 
dred young converts to church-membership. As 
he was speaking, I said to myself. ‘I wonder what 
Noah would have given for that! He never had 
‘ny such results from his labors.’ 


“T have never hung my harp on the willows since 
that day.” 


— ¢—___ 


NAMING MONTANA. 
It is not always easy to name a baby, and to| 


name a state or territory—which is destined to be | 
the birthplace of thousands of babies—is obviously 
4 very serious matter. The late Gen. J. W. Denver, | 
for whom the chief city of Colorado is called, | 
always insisted that he gave the name to Montana. 
“General Denver was very intimate with Stephen | 
A. Douglas,” writes Mr. F. M. Clevenger, who | 





| can we trust now?” The discovery of the plot 
| spread consternation everywhere among the 
American officers, and it is very interesting to 
read the comments made upon it by contempora- 
ries. Here is an entry from the journal of Col. 


stanch patriot: 


September 26th, 1780, the most Extraordinary 
| affair happened yesterday that Ever has taken 
place Since the war, General Benedict Arnold 
| who Commanded at west point went to the 
enemy, His Excellency the Commandtr in Chief 
having been to Hartford to meet the French 
omy. and yesterday the Adj’t General of the 
Brittish Army was taken at Tarry Town as a Spye 
by three Militia men the news Soon reached west 
= and on the Appearence of His Excellency 
omming to the post Gen’l Arnold went down to 
the River Side with Six men with him, got into a 
boat, went down the river to the English Friggat 
that Lay there and went on board of her, and She 
Imeadetly Set Sail for New York and by the best 
information he had ben Carrying on a treacherous 
Corrispondence with the Enemy. and had agreed 
to Sell them that st with all the men, but 
Heavens directed it otherways. on Receiving 
this intelligence, the whole Army was ordered to 


turnd out went to Cooking and packing up their 
Baggage the pennsylvania line marched of and 
left their Baggage to follow it being Expected that 
| the Enemy would attempt to take west point this 
| night the News Come to us alittle after midnight, 
| had not this horrid Treason ben discovered 
| America would have Ree’d a deadly wound if not 
a fatal Stabb. 





DEFEATED. 


A. Phelps Whitmarsh gives, in the Outlook, an | 
experience with Filipino guides, and the sequel to | 
attempting to have one’s own way with them, 
especially when that way involves an expenditure 
of energy. The travellers were determined to 
ascend a certain mountain. 


As we climbed higher and higher, the old fellow 
who was leading us grew uncertain about the trail. 
At last he halted, and spoke to another guide in 
their own tongue. “Sefiores,” interpreted Simeon, 
“there is no water higher upon the mountain.” 

This was evidently a ruse to prevent us from 
going any farther. So we told him we did not 
want any water, and ordered him to go on. 

“Sefiores,” he said, a little later, “the carriers | 
are exhausted. They cannot travel any more 


follow us we | 


“Tell the carriers that unless — A. 
1em nothing.” 


shall go on without them, and pay t 
“Sefiores, the path is lost.” 
“Well, let the guide find it again.” 
“He cannot, sefior. He does not know the 

mountain above this. He expected to find a 

negrito to show the way.” 

“Go on, anyway.” 

“But where, seior?” 

“Up.” 

After an hour or so of progress so slow that we | 
scarcely seemed to be moving at all, we were well | 
scratched, pricked, torn and angered. Then we | 
gave itup. The smiling guide had beaten us. 


AT A WEDDING. 


A clergyman, officiating at a wedding, is some- | Pacnqman cnchatah RaQ Reh hehe RE RRR OD 


times obliged to pinch himself to avoid laughing 
at the groom’s or the bride’s blunders. Newman 
Hall, in his “Autobiography,” describes a wedding 
where he was hardly able to avoid laughing aloud. 


The bride and bridegroom were youthful and 
uncultured. 1 had to instruct them in the ritual. 
Prior to the declaration, “‘I take thee to be my 
lawful wedded wife,” I said to the youth, “You are 
to repeat after me,” and then, as he did not know 
what to do, | whispered, “Take her right hand,” 
on which, in a loud voice, he shouted, ‘Tak’ ’er 
roight ’and!’’ much to the amusement of the brides- 


| maids. 


Then came a difficulty in placing the ring on the 
finger of the bride, who suggested as a remedy, 
“Wet it!” 

Acting on this counsel, he put her finger into his | 
mouth, and after lubrication, succeeded. | 


NOT SO FORTUNATE. 


Tennyson’s well-known aversion to sightseers 
and their ways gave rise to many an odd experi- 
ence. Once, it is said, he complained to the queen, | 
saying that he could no longer stay in the Isle of 


| Wight, owing to the tourists who came to stare | 


at him. | 


The queen, with a kindly irony, said that she 
herself did not suffer much from that grievance; 
but Tennyson, taking her literally, replied in the 
same strain. 

“No, madam,” said he 
sentinel wherever I liked, 


“and if I could be 2 a 
ed, 
either.” 


I should not be troub 


It is said that Mr. Evarts was once going w 
in the elevator at the State Department, with 
many applicants for ministerships and consul- 

s. “Well,” said he to a friend, “this is the 
largest collection for foreign missions that has 
been taken up for a long time.” | 





Israel Angel of Rhode Island, a brave soldier and 


Gen’l and Admiral, was on his way to join the | 


be ready to march as Soon as possible, we all | 





The Judges at the Paris Exposition have 
awarded a 
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Walter Baker & Go, Ltd 


the largest manufacturers of cocoa and 
chocolate in the world. This is the third 
award from a Paris Exposition. 


BAKER'S 
COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


are always uniform in quality, 
absolutely pure, delicious, and 
nutritious. The genuine goods 
bear our trade-mark on every 
package, and are made only by 


Walter Baker & Co. timited, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 
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New Winter 
Suits 
and Cloaks. 


HE costumes and cloaks 
which we make are 
exclusive in style and dis- 
tinctly different from ready- 
made garments. When 
wearing one of our styles 
you do not run the risk of 
meeting other ladies wearing 
garments which look ex- 
actly like yours. There are 
hundreds of firms selling 
ready-made suits and cloaks, 
but we are the only house 
making fashionable  gar- 
ments to order at moderate 
prices. 

Our Catalogue illustrates 
an exclusive line of suits 
and cloaks. We will mail 
it free, together with a 
choice line of samples to 
select from. Our prices 
this season are lower 
than ever before. 

Our Catalogue illustrates: 
Exquisite Tailor - Made 

Costumes, selected 

from the newest Par- 

is Models, $8 up. 
Tailor-made Gowns, 
cket and skirt lined throughout 





both 
with fine quality taffeta silk, $15 up. 
Visiting and Church Dresses at very mod- 
erate prices. 
Exclusive designs in Jackets, lined through- 


out, $7 up. 

New French Skirts cut according to the 
latest models, $4 up. 

Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Rainy-Day Suits 
and Skirts and Pedestrian Suits and 
Skirts, made of double-face materials. 


We prepay all Express charges. We would 
be pleased to mail our catalogue, together with a 
full line of samples to select from, to any lady who 
wishes to dress well at moderate cost. Be sure to 
say whether you wish samples for suits or for 
cloaks, and we will then be able to send you exactly 
what you desire. Write to-day for Catalogue and 
Samples; you will get them /ree by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 234 Street, New York. 
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Sheets and Pillowcases 


Every article made on our own premises, and 
under the most rigid sanitary conditions, Every 
piece warranted perfect. Every article meas- 
ured AFTER it is finished, NOT BEFORE, 

Insist on having Sheets and Pillowcases bear. 
ing the gummed label trademark of the De- 
fender Mtg. Co. 

Made of all grades, from plain hemmed and 
hemstitched to fancy hemstitched of finest 
qua.ity, 

A booklet about Sheets and Pillowcases given 

FREE on application to your dry goods dealer. 











of to-day.” 


Queen Kitchen Cabinet 
$7.55 





and Up. A labor-saving device 
that’s worth three closets. 

Saves steps, time 
and money. A con 
venient prace for 






all baking utensils, 
cereal products, 
spices, table linens, 
etc. The Queen 


Cabinet is an orna 
ment to any house 
Made of hardwood, 
antique finish, Fit- 
ted with casters and 
easy to move about 
Six styles. $4.90 to 
$11.40. The ideal 
wedding or birth. 
day gift. Used 
and recommended 
by Mrs. 8. T. Rorer 
and other famous 
American cooks. 
Money refunded 
if not satisfied. 
Descriptive cata 
logue “L” of other 
useful household 
a articles F LE. 
Write to-day. 


QUEEN CABINET COMPANY, Security Building, Chicago, Ill. 








Is essential to the proper preparation of 
SOUPS, BOUILLON, MEAT JELLIES, 
BEEF TEA, GRAVIES. 

7 
he 


A very little of it represents the stre 
and savor of pounds of prime beef. 

best cooks find it as necessary as the 
spice box. 


i 6A new edition of “‘How to Make Good Things to 
| Eat’ tells many new uses for Lidby s Extract of 
Beef. Sentfree. Libby, MeNelll & Libby, Chicago. 
































Majestic Ranges 


range arrangement. 


from any range, and tells all about,Majestic Ranges and Malleable Iron. 


Kew vanes” Majestic Manufacturing Co. $time.” 


are different and distinct from all others 
variety to fit all conditions and every purse 
without water connections 
in combination for coal and gas. 


klet, ‘A Model Kitchen,” SENT FREE. 
This Booklet tells “How a Kitchen Should be Arranged” to get best cooking results 


The perfection of all reservoir ranges is 
reached in a range that will work equally 
well with soft coal or hard coal, wood or cobs 

bake, roast, boil, seethe and fry to perfec- 
tion — heat all the water a need almost 
instantly — properly used, last a lifetime; 
and save its price in a year. 


Majestic 


Malleable Iron and Steel 


Range 


does all of it, and the reservoir will not 
boil, “thump” and steam you out of the 
kitchen. This range will not clog with 
ashes and clinkers, allow smoke and 
soot to escape into the kitchen, crack or 
break, or subject you to the expense 
and annoyance of every other cooking 
apparatus. Made of MALLEABLE IRON 
and best open-hearth cold-rolled steel, 
10 to 8% per cent. heavier throughout 
than any other range. Flues lined with 
pure asbestos, and the entire range 
riveted with the best Norway iron rivets 
air-tight and dust-tight. This ex- 
plains why a Great Majestic Range will 
do its work in half the time, and with 
half the fuel. 
made in 
with or 
for wood, coal, gas; also 


Half the bad cooking is due to defective flue and 


Postal brings it. Shall we send it’ 
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THE YOUTH’S 


talk with him. He invited the 


s life. Mr. Harris studied the bent of 








HEY are left alone in the dear old home, 
After so many years 
When the house was full of froije and fun, 
Of childish laughter and tears. 
They are left alone! they two—once more! 
Beginning life over again, 
Just as they did in the days of yore, 
Before they were nine or ten. 


And the table is set for two these days; 
The children went one by one, 

Away from home on their separate ways, 
When the childhood days were done. 
How healthily hungry they used to be! 
What romping they used to do! 

And mother—for weeping—can hardly see 
To set the table for two. 


They used to gather around the fire 
While some one would read aloud, 

But whether at study or work or play, 
’Twas a loving and merry crowd. 

And now they are two that gather there 
At evening to read or sew, 

And it seems almost too much to bear 
When they think of the long ago. 


Ah, well! ah, well! ’tis the way of the world! 

Children stay but a little while, 

And then into other scenes are whirled, 

Where other homes beguile. 

But it matters not how far they roam, 

Their hearts are fond and true, 

And there’s never a home like the dear old 
home, 

Where the table is set for two. 





To Each His Own Share. 


NUMBER of practical men were discuss- 
ing, the other day, the 
burdens of duty, and 

_ one of them declared that 
they were sometimes too 

vy to be borne. 

** Not,” said another, 
“if you carry only your 
own burden, and don’t 
try to take God’s work 
out of His hands. Last 
year I crossed the Atlan- 
tic with one of the most 
skilful and faithful cap- 
tains of the great liners. 

We had a terrific storm, during which for 
thirty-eight hours he remained on the bridge, 
striving to save his passengers. When the danger 
was over I said to him: ‘It must be a terrible 
thought, in such a crisis, that you are responsible 
for the lives of over a thousand human beings.’ 

“*No,’ he said, solemnly, ‘I am not responsible 
for the life of one man on this ship. My respon- 
sibility is to run the ship with all the skill and 
faithfulness possible to any man. God Himself 
is responsible for all the rest.’ ”’ 

“T remember,” said a listener, “that I once 
heard an anxious young woman say to Bishop 
Meade of Virginia: “There is so much wicked- 
ness in the world! It is dreadful to think that 
God will hold me, as a Christian, accountable 
for it! What can I do?’ 

“<The duty that He has set before you,’ said 
the old man. ‘That first of all; afterward, the 
duty of your own choosing. But God will not 
reckon with you upon the shortcomings of your 
neighbors.’ ”’ 

The present age is one of reforms—wise and 
unwise. Americans, especially the American 
woman and young girl, not content with their 
own duties, are shouldering many of their own 
seeking. They should not forget that the great 
cathedrals were centuries in building, and that 
each man had his work to do. The painter did 
not carry the hod, nor the hodman carve statues. 

So in the temple of human life, each of us 
has his appointed work. If we try to take our 
brother’s work from him, we may find the burden 
too heavy, and fail. 
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Patience and Persuasion. 


HE late Townsend Harris, the first American 
envoy to Japan, whom the Japanese call 
“Our Benefactor,” had that gentleness of 
disposition and serenity of temper which enable a 
man to endure without vexation the vicious and 
the irritating. He was also gifted with powers of 
persuasion, by which he often won over to virtue 
men of vice and turbulence. Doctor Griffis, in his 
life of Mr. Harris, mentions a remarkable effect 
of the good man’s patience and persuasive power. 


The ward of New York in which Mr. Harris 
lived, the “Ninth,” was infamous for its fights 
between rival gangs of rowdies. One of the leading 
spirits of such a gang was a Fy | Irishman, the 
incarnation of lawlessness. e was the son of an 
Irish gentleman who had lost position in Ireland 
by port At fo J his father’s cook, an illiterate but 
beautiful woman. They came to New York; the 
man Fpteslly sank to the level of his wife, who 
added drunkenness to her ignorance. 

The children grew up without moral training. 
The father, who had become a blacksmith, was 
killed in his own shop by the bursting of a bomb- 
shell, bought as old iron. 

Townsend Harris saw his opportunity. He went 
to the funeral, rode with the young rowdy in a 
carriage, and while going to the grave had a good 


i} 


| the young man’s mind, lent him books, and pointed 
| out the way to better himself. 


In later years, when Mr. Harris was in Asia, 


| this reformed man represented in Congress the 
| state in which he was then living. 
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The Chinese Foreign Office. 
Ts Tsung-li-Yamen or Chinese Board of 





Foreign Affairs, of which so much was 
heard before the culmination of the Chinese 
horrors, was first established in 1860, after the 
British had compelled the opening of the sacred 


| capital, Pekin. Its method of conducting business 
|has been often devious and deliberate, but its 


| earlier dealings displayed a childish obviousness 


in the trickery by which it sought to vex, delay 


| and thwart the foreigners. 








Every session opened with refreshments, each 
dish being brought in separately with much cere- 
mony. The place of meeting was intentionally 
ill-kept, dirty, draughty and generally uncomfort- 
able. The foreign representatives sat in hats and 
ulsters, with their coat collars turned up to their 
ears to ward off pneumonia. 


“At last,” wrote a chronicler who bad seen it 
all, “when the melon-seeds and sugar-plums have 
been distributed in saucers all over the only table 
where the foreigners would have liked to spread 
their papers, business is supposed to begin, half 
an hour having been happily consumed in arrang- 
ing sweetmeats. 

“A foreign representative puts a question. One 
of the rules is that no one shall speak first; so 
they—the Chinese—take sidelong glances at each 
other and keep silence until one bolder than the 
rest opens his mouth, as much to the surprise as 
to the relief of his comrades, who hope he may 
say something which can used against him, 
should his reputation threaten ever to eclipse 
their own. at he does say is: 

“*Take some of these walnuts. They come from 
the —— of Long-wei, which was celebrated 
by ‘ Me poets of Tang for the excellence of its 

ruit. 

“And a discussion of nuts, fruit and poets follows 
and business is deferred until it is too late to 
conclude anything. 

“At the next meeting tactics of the same sort 
would be employed. The only hope of the ay 
diplomatist was in overbearing impetuosity, or in 
appearing unconcerned, never growing impatient 
never being tired out, thus beating the Chinese a 
their own game; and this some of the foreign 
representa ves soon learned. to do. 

‘Sometimes the Tsung-li-Yamen would conspire 
to trip some special minister. Once it was Sir 
Harry Parkes. Chang Pei-lun, who had a 
canteen f sharp tongue, was selected as the 

est person to provoke Sir ‘Harry to anger. They 
could then complain of his behavior to his home 
government and ask for his recall. 

“At the next meeting, therefore, Chang made a 
sneering remark. Sir Harry _- resented 
it; whereupon the whole board roared in unison 
that ‘his manners were intolerable, and Bey would 
not discuss matters with him again!’ But in the 
scene which followed, Sir Harry remained so 
cool that he turned the tables, and although the 
complaint was made, as« had been planned, his 

overnment not only sustained but commended 


m. 

“Such tricks as these had to be abandoned in 
favor of subtler methods; for the foreigners, if 
bn | possessed what one Chinese viceroy termed 
with surprise ‘a strange habit of speaking the 
truth,’ were yet not so simple as to be readily 
outwitted.” 


—_—_———_20e—__—_ 


Brave Girls. 


O one will accuse the American girl of 
N lacking either courage or resource when 
she can go out into the pine district of 
Minnesota and take up and hold a claim with 
as much courage as her father or brother could 
show. This has been done by two girl home- 
steaders near Bermidji, Beltrami County, as their 
story is told in the Crookston, Minnesota, Tribune. 


The young ladies are sisters; one of them was 
but lately a high school student. One hundred 
and sixty acres is the claim of Miss Jennie, while 
her sister lives on a claim of one hundred and 
twenty acres not far off. The tiny log cabin in 
which they lived when they came to their claims 
two years ago has given place to a substantial 
two-story log house. 

Part of their time the sisters have been engaged 
in teaching, one riding six miles on her bicycle to 
her school, and the other travelling the four miles 
each way on horseback. 

It is not necessary to say that ls who carry 
revolvers in their belts, and practise shooting at 
small game on their daily trips, are courageous. 
Wild animals are no rare sight to them. Deer 
roam into their very dooryards, and wildcats 
occasionally make music on their roofs? while 
bears, moose and wolves are among the game to 
be hunted. 

A free life and a hopey one is that led by these 
girl homesteaders. hey do their own gardening, 
and with berries and. game fare gumptuoushy 
enough. A bushel of blueberries picked in the 
afternoon is no r record, and the pickers can 
boast that they were back in their home before 
six o’clock. 

During the trouble with the Indians at Leech 
Lake these brave American girls lived on their 
claims, only yielding to caution so far as to spend 
their nights with a neighbor. 

In two and a half years they will have completed 
the period during which they must live on this 
geen land, and will be able to get a title. 

hey are no martyrs to circumstances, for they 
cheerfully aver that although they have lived in 
several Minnesota towns well up in the scale of 
civilization, they very much prefer the life of a 
homesteader. 
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Carmen Sylva. 


FAVORITE picture at a recent Paris salon 
represented Queen Elizabeth of Roumania 
relating her own stories to her country 

children. Few who looked upon it, however, 
realized the extent to which this beautiful 
“Carmen Sylva,” as she is known in the literary 
world, has given herself to the welfare of her 
adopted people. 

When, as a girl, she left her father’s home on 
the edge of the Black Forest to enter the Car- 
pathian palace, she said that no other throne 
would so well have suited her, “because in 
Roumania there will be plenty to do.” 

Her first act was to gather the young daughters 
of the nobility about her to teach them industry. 
She herself set them tasks in needlework, readin 
aloud as they worked. She called the little chit 
dren to her palace, opened to them the wonders 
and delights of their native folk-lore, and by tales 
of peasant life and fidelity strove to educate them 


outh to come and | 
eee him. bia rowdy went; kindness won him, and 
| he eb d his 





COMPANION. 


in honor and patriotism. Finding they possessed 
neither school nor sto ks, she herself com- 

iled a volume of Carpathian legends, with illus- 
Frations from her own skilful hand. 

A few years ago Queen Elizabeth began giving 
talks on current topics to the daughters of the 
—— By earnest request she has since 
extended these talks to girls’ high schools, and 
has received the official diploma of lectureship 
signed by the king and the minister of public 
instruction. She has also organized a national 
school to teach ——— and other crafts, and 
supervises an agency for th 
and embroidery among a thousand poor women 
throughout the en 2G 

Her collection of dolls is the most famous in the 
world, the majority of them having been dressed 
in national or local costume by her own hands. 
To this collection, now on exhibition in Paris, 
the children of the United States, through prizes 


offered by the New York Tribune, have recently 


Uncle Sam, 


contributed four dolls, representin 
an Indian 


Priscilla, Martha Washington an 
maiden. 

Even for queens the modern world has turned a 
new face of personal service. Anne Boleyn’s 
— from danger and dishonor and untold 
responsi — expressed in her famous exclama- 
tion, “I wou d not bea queen for all the world!” 
belongs to the old régime, as Wales’s “I serve” 
represents the new. 

‘Even in a palace life may be led well.” The 

‘oup of noble women on European thrones to-day 
$ the best argument for the truth of the remark. 
For the queens of England and Spain, of Russia 
and Germany and Holland, of Italy and Greece 
and Sweden and romantic Roumania, the peoples 
of the earth have only affection and honor, 
admiration and praise. 





CHILD, I saw familiar things 
In sweet imagined guise ; 
For me the clouds were angels’ wings, 
The stars were angels’ eyes. 


Not so to-day: the grassless ways 
Of elder years invite 

No wings to whiten common days, 
No eyes to hallow night. 


Yet when with grief my heart is loud, 
Or mean thoughts leave their scar, 

I feel reproach from every cloud, 
Reproof from every star. 


» 


Aunt Wealthy’s Ride. 


LADY correspondent vouches for this nota- 

A ble instance of aged vigor and briskness 

in the days when men and women owed 
nothing to fashionable athletics. 


A fine old colonial mansion, full of precious 
heirlooms, was the home of a large New England 
family, including the narrator’s grandmother and 
her two sisters—‘“‘three old angels, all over eighty 
years of age.” 

One day, ia the absence of the younger members 
of the household, the chimney caught fire, and 
the sparks, dropping on the dry shingles, soon 
threatened to set the roof ablaze. Grandma, the 
junior sister of the trio, was the first to discover 
the danger, and —— she was a stout body, 
she ran into the house with a speed that belied her 


years. 
“Fire! Fire!” The only man at home was 


decrepit Brother Lyman, who never walked | 


without crutches 
“Wha' 


> | 
t shall we do?” exclaimed the women in| 
“T can’t do 


chorus. 
“Pray,” said the get old man. 
nothin’. Oh, if I could only mount a horse!” 

“T can, you can’t!” cried Aunt Wealthy, 
ninety-four years old. 

Aunt Wealthy was light of flesh, and a marvel 
of activity and wiry stren for a nonagenarian. 
Fortunately there was a horse left in the barn, 
and before ony ing mere could be said the spry 
old lady had the bridle on him, lame Lyman 
hobbling into the stable just in time to help her 
buckle on the side-saddle. 

“Tell ’em to get out all the pails and tubs,” she 
ordered, “and you pump the water-trough full and 
look after the ladders.’ 


And away went Aunt Wealthy, plying the 
to astonish the heavy old farm- 


rawhide in a wa 
horse into his wildest gallop. 


No wonder that people imagined her crazy when | 


they saw her, with her gray hair streaming in the 
wind, flying up the street like a moss-trooper and 
a ng, “Fire! Fire!” at the top of her thin 
voice. 

Over the hill she went, alarming first a gang of 
men at work on the highway, and then on to her 
nephew’s place of business the village. Then, 
wheeling the amazed old horse in his tracks, she 
rode back at the same strenuous pace to the scene 
of danger. But hurrying feet reached the 
house before her, and the fire was under control. 

It would have been a gallant ride for a woman 
seventy years younger; but at her age it made 
Aunt Wealthy the heroine of the town. She lived 
to almost her hundredth year in the fine old 
mansion she had saved from the flames, and to 
the last she never ceased to feel a pardonable 
pride in her exploit. 

“What if we’d all sot down and prayed,” she 
used to say, “as Brother Lyman told us to? Don’t 
the Bible say, ‘Faith without works is dead?’ ” 
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Cradled on an Iceberg. 


THRILLING story of a vessel’s encounter 
A with an iceberg is told by Captain Chester 
of the schooner Elwood. The San Fran- 

cisco Chronicle, whose narrative we condense, 
reports that while the schooner was on a fishing 


| cruise in the northern waters, Captain Chester 


sighted an immense iceberg apparently fast on a 
reef known to exist just off Hoonia. “It’s a lucky 
find!” thought the captain, as he headed the 
Elwood for the berg, that he might fill the hold 
with ice, to preserve the fish he expected to catch. 


When the schooner was within a few yards of 
the berg, the anchor was dropped. The vessel 
swung around until she came alongside the berg, 
to which she was made fast with lines. The tide 
was at the full; a yy was thrown over to 
a ledge in the ice, and the men began breaking off 
chunks of ice and hoisting them aboard. All went 
well until evening, when thirty tons of ice had 
been stowed in the hold. 

Meanwhile the falling tide had caused the berg 
to settle upon the reef, and to = toward the side 
opposite the vessel.” The gangplank rose in the 
air, and had to be made fast to a ledge nearer the 


water to Keep it horizontal. 
Captain Chester, suspecting that all was not 
oing to be well, ordered the crew to make sail. 
efore they could man the halyards, the iceberg. 
with a grinding roar, rolled off the reef and started 
turn over. 
A jagged spur of ice, which had formed the 


e distribution of sewing - 


T= following story was told to Mr. Robert 
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bottom of the berg, arose on the starboard side ot 
the vessel and beneath it. The ice struck the 
keel, and the vessel, lifted out of the water, rested 
in an ice cradle. Chester ordered his men to get 
into the boats and out of harm’s way. Cutting the 
lines that held the schooner to the berg, the men 
pulled to a safe distance and waited. 

The anchor held fast, and the schooner tugged 
atthe chain. The tide dro ped a few more inches, 
the iceberg careened still farther, and the £lwood 
rose higher. This proved the schooner’s salvation. 

The tendency of the iceberg to roll over and 
raise the vessel brought such an enormous strain 
upon the anchor-chain that something had to give 
way. Something did, and to the joy of the fisher- 
men, it was not the anchor or the chain. 

The iceberg lurched, and the schooner was seen 
to slide several feet along the crevice in which 
it rested. There was another lurch and another 
slide. Then the vessel reached a downward grade, 
and the next instant shot off the iceberg and into 
the sea, bows on, like a rocket. 

She shipped a heavy sea, as the result of plung- 
ing her nose beneath the surface, but quiekly 
righted, and after stumbling over her anchor chain 
and tuggin a to get away, settled down to 
—~ % = nal state of tranquility, to allappearances 
unhurt. 
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In His Own Coin. 


Barr during his visit to Syria, and is given 

by him in “The Unchanging East.” Itisa 
beautiful instance of a rogue paid in his own coin. 
The kaimakam referred to is the head of the civi! 
administration of the district. 


A native had made a profitable deal in goats, 
which had been taken by him to Jaffa and sold. 
He had cleared something like two thousand 
medjidies, and one of his neighbors saw the money 
paid to him in Jaffa. 

When the two men returned, the second onc 
went to the kaimakam, and said that he had seen 
ove thousand medjidies paid to the goat-keeper. 
lf some charge were trumped up against the 

| goat-keeper, informing neighbor went on to 
| suggest, he would visit him in prison and get him 
| to disgorge the coin, trusting to the generosity of 
| the kaimakam for a reward. 
| The goat-keeper was immediately thrown into 
| ip ey on the charge of having co tted a murder 
| In the mountains some time before. 
| He was naturally panic-stricken. After he had 
spent a week in jail, the neighbor was allowed to 
| visit him and tender him advice. The neighbor 
| said that the kaimakam had complete proof 
| regarding the murder, but he himself had learned 
| that if two thousand medjidies were paid to the 
| kaimakam, the prisoner would be released. 
| The accused man swore that he had no such 
| sum at his disposal, and the neighbor, with a sigh, 
recommended him in that case to commend his 
| soul to Allah, for his execution would be only a 
| matter of days. 
| The doomed man then urged his suppeeed friend 
| to remain with him, and finally told him where 
| the two thousand medjidies were concealed. The 
traitor took the money, kept half of it and gave 
| the other half to the kaimakam, who returned to 
| the informant fifty medjidies, or thereabouts. 
The ruined man was then released, and went to 
the kaimakam, hoping to get back part of the 
money. yr Fe liar also, swore that he had 
given the neighbor. three thousand medjidies. 
The kaimakam was naturally indignant, seeing 
he had received but a third of the supposed haul, 
and promptly put the conspirator into prison for 
the same murder of which the first man had 
formerly been accused. Before the informant got 
out of jail he had to return the thousand medijidies 
he had stolen from the goat-keeper, and also to 
collect another thousand medjidies of his own to 
bestow upon the kaimakam. So he was one 
thousand medjidies worse off than before he 
meditated his treacherous design. 
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Too Severe a Test. 


| 
N eccentric clergyman in Cornwall was much 
annoyed by the habit which some members 
| of his congregation had of looking round 
to see late comers. After enduring it for some 
time he said, on entering the reading-desk one 
| day: 

“Brethren, I regret to see that your attention is 
| called away from your religious duties by ome 
| very natural desive to see who comes in behind 
ou. I propose henceforth to save you the trouble 
y naming each person who comes in late.” 
| He then began: “Dearly beloved,” but paused 
| half-way to interpolate, “Mr. 8., with his wife and 

daughter.” 

Mr. 8S. looked greatly surprised, but the minister, 
with perfect gravity, resumed. Presently he 
again paused: “Mr. C. and William D.” 

he abashed congregation kept their eyes fixed 
on their books. The service proceeded in the 
most orderly manner, the parson interrupting 
himself every now and then to announce some 


late comer. At last he said, still with the same 
perfect gravity: 

“Mrs. 8., in a new bonnet.” 

Ina t every feminine head in the congre- 





gation was turned. 
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For His ‘“‘ Mammy.” 
A N incident of the Civil War shows the affec- 


tion of the Southerner for his ‘‘mammy,” 
as his negro nurse was called. Miss Bur- 
well tells the story in “A Girl’s Life in Virginia.” 


When the Confederate soldiers were nearly 
starved, the colonel of a vor regiment man- 
aged to get a small supply of coffee, and distrib- 
uted it among the soldiers, day by day, until it was 
exhausted. A cousin of the author denied himsvlf 
= his daily allowance, and saved it in a small 

a 


hen he arrived at home on furlough, he pro- 
duced the little bag, saying: “See what I’ve saved 
for mammy!”’ 

“Oh, my son,” exclaimed his mother, weeping 
over his tattered clothes and starved appearalice, 
“you needed it yourself!” 

“Well, | made out very well on water, but I 
knew mammy would be glad to get her coffee! 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Hemisphere. 2. Backward. 3. Hani- 
spring. 4. Crisis. 


2. 


. Carets, caster, caters, recast, carest, racest, 
traces, crates. 

4. 1. The letter M. 2. Ages, sage. 

5. Fatier, batter, spatter, shatter, platt: r 
seatter, clatter, hatter, matter, latter, flati-), 
clatter. ; 

6. Bertha, bather, bareth, breath. Boarder, 
arbored, broader. Earthy, hearty, Thayer. ! > 
listed, listened, tinseled. Feigned, feeding. Nee 
less, lessened. Saviour, various. 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 
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OME years ago, as the story comes 
to me, two collectors of birds met 
by accident in South America, one 
of them from Europe, the other 
from the United States. ‘‘There is 
one bird that I would rather see than 
any other in the world,’ said the 
European. “It is the handsomest 
of all the birds that fly, to 

my thinking, although I 





sufficiently convincing. As Thoreau said, the 
presence of a trout in the milk is something like 
proof. 

And jays, in their turn, club together against 
enemies larger than themselves. Last autumn 
I was walking through the woods with a friend, 
—a city schoolmaster eager for knowledge, as 
every schoolmaster ought to be,—when we heard 





the woods. And I dare say the schoolmaster 
gave me credit for being a wondrously wise man ! 

The jay has many notes, and once in a great 
while may even be heard indulging in something 
like a warble. One of his most musical calls 
sounds to my ears a little like the word ///y. 

He seems to be very fond of acorns, and is 
frequently to be seen standing upon a limb, 





know it only in the cabinet. 
You have it in North America, 
but I suppose you do not 
often see it. I mean the 
blue jay.’’ 

What the American an- 
swered in words, I do not 
know; but I am pretty con- 
fident that he smiled. The 
European might almost as 
well have said that he sup- 
posed Boston people did not 
often see an English sparrow. 
Not that the blue jay swarms 
everywhere as the foreign 
sparrow swarnis in our Amer- 
ican cities; but it is so com- 
mon, so noisy, so conspicuous 
and so unmistakable, that it 
is, or ought to be, almost an 
every-day sight toall country 
dwellers. 

Strange as it seems, how- 
ever, I find many people who 
do not know the jay when 
they see it. In late winter, 
say toward the end of Febru- 
ary, when I begin to be on the 
lookout for the first bluebird 
of the year, I am all but 
certain to have word brought 
to me by some one of the 
village school-teachers that 
bluebirds have already come. 
Johnny This or Jimmy That 
saw one near his house several 
weeks ago! That ‘‘several 
weeks ago’’ makes me suspi- 
cious, and on following up 
the matter I discover that 
John and James have seen a 
large blue bird, larger than a 
robin, with some black and 
white on him—a// white un- 
derneath—and wearing a tall 
crest or topknot. Then I 
know that they have mis- 
taken a blue dird for a blue- 
bird. They have seen a blue 
jay, a bird of a very different 
feather. He has been with 
us all winter, as he always 
is, and has been in sight from 
my windows daily. So easy 
is it for boys and men to 
guess at things, and guess 
wrong. 

The jay is a relative of 
the crow, and has much of the 
crow’s cleverness, with more 
than the crow’s beauty. Like 
the crow, if he has an errand 
near houses, he makes a point 
of doing it in the early morn- 
ing before the folks who live 
in the houses have begun to 














stir about. In fact he knows 
us, in some respects at least, 
better than we know him, 
and habitually takes advan- 
tage of what no doubt seems to him a custom of 
very late rising on the part of human beings. 
Among small birds of all sorts he bears a 
decidedly bad name. In nesting time you may 
hear them uttering a chorus of loud and bitter 
laments as often as he appears among them. 
Their eggs and young are in danger, and they join 
forces to worry him and drive him away. One 
bird sounds the alarm, another hears him and 
hastens to see what is going on, and in a few 
minutes the whole neighborhood is awake. 
it stays awake till the jay moves off. 


piece of evidence you do not need to see him 
The little birds’ 


doing mischief. behavior is 


And | 
After that | 






THE BLUE JAY. 


a great screaming of blue jays from a swampy 
thicket on our right hand. 

‘‘Now what do you suppose the birds mean by 
all that outcry?”’ said my friend. 

I answered that very likely there was a hawk 
or an owl there. 

“Let’s go and see,’’ said the master, and we 
turned in that direction. Sure enough, we soon 
came face to face with a large hen-hawk perched 
in one of the trees, while the jays, one after 
another, were dashing as near him as they dared, 
yelling at him as they passed. 

At our nearer approach the hawk took wing; 
then the jays disappeared, and silence fell upon 


holding an acorn under his claw and hammering 
it to pieces with all the force of his stout bill. 
When angered, he scolds violently, bobbing up 
and down in a most ridiculous manner. In fact, 
he is of a highly nervous temperament, and as 
full of gesticulations as a Frenchman. 

To me he is especially a bird of autumn. At 
that season the woods are loud with his clarion, 
and as I listen to it I can often feel myself a boy 
again, rambling in the woods that knew me in 
my school-days. With all faults — his ill 
treatment of small birds, I mean—I should be 
sorry to have his numbers greatly diminished. 


his 
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CURRENT: EVENTS 
— The United 
Workers’ Union of America ordered a strike in 
the anthracite coal regions of Pennsylvania, 
beginning September 15th, and on that date 
about two-thirds of the 142,000 men and boys 
employed in the mines of the anthracite area 


A GREAT STRIKE. Mine- 


left their work. The Mine-Workers’ Union 
made a number of demands of the operators, 
such as the abolition of company stores and 
company doctors, semi-monthly payment of 
wages, a lower charge for powder, and a more 
equitable accounting for the coal mined; but the 
chief demand was for an advance in wages, 
ranging from 10 to 20 per cent., according to the 
class of labor. The miners are ill-prepared for 
such a strike, at the opening of winter, and it | 
will involve great hardship if long continued. | ————____ 
Earnest efforts were made by local clergymen | 
and others to adjust the differences through | 
arbitration, but without avail. 





Tuk Great Texas StorM.—The destruc- | 
tion of life and property in the great storm at | 
Galveston on September 8th was much larger | 
than the first. reports indicated. The names of | 
about 3,000 persons who are known to have | 
perished have been printed, and it is probable 
that at least 2,000 more were among the uniden- 
tified dead who were hastily buried at sea or in 
the sand, or were burned with the débris of 
wrecked buildings. Several thousand refugees 
have been established in camps at Houston, 
and the city will have to be nearly depopulated 
while it is being cleaned, disinfected and made 
again fit for human habitation. In proportion 
to the population affected, the calamity is the | 
greatest which has ever overtaken an American 
community. The local, state and national gov- 
ernments have acted with energy, and the 
subscriptions for relief, in this country and 
Europe, amounted to more than $1,000,000 in 
the first week after the storm. 


THE BririsH PARLIAMENT DISSOLVED. 
At the advice of the privy council, September 
17th, the queen issued a proclamation, dissolving 
the existing Parliament September 25th, and 
summoning a new Parliament to assémble 
November ist. ‘The first pollings will take place 
October 1st. The existing Parliament was elected 
in 1895, and might have been continued in power, 
under the law, until 1902. But it is a feature of 
the British electoral system that the government 
of the day, unless overthrown by an adverse vote 
in Parliament, may choose its own time, within 
the seven years’ period, for ordering an election ; 
and the present time, with the war in South 
Africa drawing to an end, is regarded as spe- 
cially opportune for the Conservatives, the more 
so that the Liberal opposition is weakened by 
divisions. 


THe Corron SirvuaTion has attracted 
much attention of late. Owing in part to a 
short crop and a great diminution in the visible 
supply, and in part to a speculative movement | 
based on these conditions, cotton has risen to the | 
highest prices reached in ten years. In England, 
it has been scarcer than at any time since the 
Civil War. Since their raw material costs 50 
per cent. more than a year ago, and their finished 
product sells at a small advance only, the Lan- 
cashire spinners voted, September 7th, to discon- | 
tinue buying American spot cotton during 
September. This action caused a break in the 
cotton market; prices, which had risen $4.00 a 
bale in three days, dropped $1.50a bale, but there 
was a partial recovery of this loss afterward. 
Later, the market was thrown almost into a 
panic by the reports of heavy damage to the 
Texas cotton crop. 





THE CuBAN ELxEcrions.—Elections were | 
held in Cuba September 15th for the choice of 
delegates to the convention which is to meet on | 
the first Monday in November to frame a 
constitution for the island. Great interest was 
taken, and the total registered vote was 186,240. 
Of the 31 delegates who will compose the con- 
vention, the larger number are Republicans or 
Cuban Nationalists. 


THE CHINESE NEGOTIATIONS.—The Em- 
peror of China has appointed Prince Ching, Earl 
Li and Gen. Yung Lu commissioners with full 
authority to negotiate for peace with the powers. 
Prince Ching arrived at Pekin September 4th, 
under escort of British and Japanese cavalry, 
and Earl Li left Shanghai for Pekin September 
14th. Prince Ching has the reputation of being | 
friendly to the foreigners. Gen. Yung Lu, on | 
the other hand, is the commander of the northern 
army in China, and was identified with the anti- 
foreign sentiment during the recent troubles. 


A GERMAN LOAN TAKEN IN NEw YORK. 
Following the example of England in her recent 
issues of exchequer bonds, Germany has placed 
a loan of $20,000,000 in New York. The bonds 
run five years at four per cent. and are sold at 
about par. In this case, as in that of the British | 
joan, a considerable part of the bonds is taken | 
for investment by large insurance companies. | 





AC Sehool for $8 PIN: 40 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 





THE YOUTH’S 
SToP STAMMERING 


Write for our new illustrated 200-page book, “The Origin and Treatment 
of Stammering.”” Sent FREE to any person who stammers, with full par- 
ticulars recarding treatment, for 6 cents in stamps, to cover postage. 





with one, two, 
wy naporetney mee | 
Cl 00, ss s. PINS: in one or tw | 
y eoloes, sterling silver 25c. each ; 82. 30 
a doz. Silver plated 10c, each; 81.00 
adoz. Special designs in pins or 
badges made for any — poe mt gy ores ne eens | 
send design and class colors for estimate. Catalogue | 
Address, BASTION BROTHERS, ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 











BROWN’S 
FAMOUS PICTURES. 


One Cent Each. 120 for $1.00. 
Size 54 x8. 1700 subjects. 
Authors and homes, famous 
paintings, architecture, ete 225 | 
on life of Christ. 175 Madonnas. } 
Send 4 cts. in stamps for 4 sample 
ictures and 24-page catalogue, 
llustrated with thirty pictures. 
G. P. Brown & Co., Beverly, Mass. 


G TENOGRPHY, SF 





ete., thoroughly taught by mail or 
Situations for graduates of ee e commer- 
cial course. Catalogue fre 

Cc. C. GAINES, Box 952, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. 


Telegraphy | 


tions in Railway Service. 


WE TEACH IT QUICKLY, 
AND PLACE OUR GRAD- 
UATES IN POSITIONS. 


Don’t drudge always. Write 
for particulars FR. 2K 


GEORGIA TELEGRAPH 
COLLEGE, SENOIA, GA. 


you WANT ONE. in inches widely Stet 
Seat 


f 








this han. money 
Por m iitustrated 
ER, S, as an: co., | 
A 192 Hanover St., Boston, Mass: 











FOR THE FACE 
ALONE gd daa 
It deals with the lines of time that 
creep in about the eyes and mouth, with 
the sallow skin, that shows dust caps, 
poor circulation and clogged pores. 
It rounds out the hollow places by 
building up the muscles gives per- 
fect circulation of the 


Bailey’s Rubber 
Facial 
Brush 


is made of (red) rubber, with flat- 
ended hollow teeth, and when drawn 
over the surface of the skin forms nu- 
merous suction cups which are un- 
equaled tor drawing out the inipuri- 
ties of the skin and smoothing out 
the wrinkles. 

Bailey’s Rubber Facial Brush, 50c. 
Bailey’s Complexion Soap, . . 10c. 
or C.J OR MAILED BY US AT THESE PRICES. 

- BAILEY 6 CO., 
22 Sy ston Street, Boston, Mass. 


A COMMON TROUBLE, 


Thousands Suffering From It Without 
Knowing Its Real Character. 


No trouble is more common or more misunder- 
stood than nervous dyspepsia. People having 
it think that their nerves are to blame; are sur- 
prised that they are not cured by nerve medicines 
and spring remedies. The real seat of mischief 
is lost sight of; the stomach is the organ to be 
looked after. 

Nervous dyspeptics often do not have any pain 
whatever in the stomach, nor perhaps any of 
the usual symptoms of stomach weakness. Nerv- 
ous dyspepsia shows itself not in the stomach so 
much as in nearly every other organ. In some 
eases the heart palpitates and is irregular; in 
others, the kidneys are affected; in others, the 
bowels are troubled, with loss of flesh and appe- 
tite, with the accumulation of gas, sour risings 
and heartburn. 

Mr. A. W. Sharper, of No. 61 Prospect St., 
Indianapolis, Ind., writes as follows: “A motive 
of pure gratitude prompts me to write these few 
lines regarding the new and valuable medicine, 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. I have been a suf- 
ferer from nervous dyspepsia for the last four 
years; have used various patent medicines and | 
other remedies without any favorable result. | 
They sometimes gave temporary relief until the | 
effects of the medicine wore off. I attributed | 
this to my sedentary habits, being a bookkeeper, 
with little physical exercise, but I am glad to | 
state that the tablets have overcome all these | 
obstacles, for I have gained in flesh, sleep better 
and am better in every way. The above is writ- | 
ten not for notoriety, but is based on actual 
facts.” Respectfully yours, 

A. W. SHARPER. 
61 Prospect St., Indianapolis, Ind. | 

It is safe to say that Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets | 
will cure any stomach weakness or disease ex- 
cept cancer of the stomach. They cure sour | 
stomach, gas, loss of flesh and appetite, sleep- | 
lessness, palpitation, heartburn, constipation and | 
headaches. | 

Send for valuable little book on stomach dis- 
eases by addressing Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 

All druggists sell full-sized packages at 50 cents. 
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Marks 
anything. 
Stamps of all kinds, Rubber Type, etc. 
RUBBER STAMP CO., P 1, NEW HA nN, CONN. 





Instruments, Drums, Unifo 
& Garp fea. Wri te for catalog hie") 
illustrations, FREE; it gives in- 
formation for musicians and new 
bands. LYON & HEALY, 

40 Adams &t., CHICAGO. 














teaches its students a trade and starts them in 
Pays half railroad fare to 
Write for catalogue. Railroads are | 
Operators are in great demand. | 


e railroad service 
Janesville. 
very busy. 


Vee TELESRARE, 











Agents 
Wanted. 


No drip to soil table 

linen. No falling 
off. No wires to clo 
spout. Sample mail 
on receipt of 25 cents. 
ae, _ e 
PATENTED auGesiaso Sian trainer Co., 

-= 87 Maiden 





FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


to eusbttions bepe wh who apply at once in Electri- 
echanica! motive eering 
ine t a ees a course chanical 
= . Earn more money by home study. 
can Schoo Co mdence, 
( Aments 25 the Comamomualfh of Massachusels ) 
Boston, Mass., U. 


ED CLOVER 
BLOSSOMS anu 


EXTRACTS of the of the Stesssme 

Best Remedy Known for Cancer, 

Salt Rheum, Rheumatism, Consti- 

= and all Blood Diseases. 

patent medicine, but — | 
. Our preparations 








Oo. Needham?’ . Sons, 
iter-Ocean Bldg., CHICA’ 


Watches. 


If you wish a watch send for our 

Bed Back It tells all about watches 
Red Book. for men and boys. . . 
Biue Book Wan. 

ue Watches. 

New England Watch Co., 


& 9 Maiden Lane, | 149 State Street, 
flew ork City. Cuicaco. 
Spreckels Building, San FRANcisco. 
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by selling Baker’s Teas. Sell 10 
Ibs. for Crescent Camera ; 25 
Ibs. for Solid Silver Wateh & 
Chain, Mandolin or 

P Set, Mackintosh, Hang- 
aot Lamp or Parlor’ Clock ; 
90 ‘ Sy A Sewing ; 

















ELECTRICITY 


offers the greatest yganortunitics for ad- 
vancement to-day. e can teach any one 
at home by mail to 


|_| Become an Electrical Engineer 
or to learn Electric Railways, 


Electric Lighting Telephony; 
also Mechanical Engineeri ng’ 
Mechanical Drawing. Thos. A. 
“dison endorses our Institute. 
Fit a. to start in a new 
“~< at a better salary. 

e for our free illustrated 
mM... entitled. “Can 1 Become 
Ht] an Electrical ‘ Engineer ?”’ 

Cc. 


THE ELE ENGINEER 
INSTITUTE OF CORRESPONDENCE 


INSTRUCTION, . 11, 
| | 249.242 W. 23d Street. New York. 










Artistic Monuments... 


COST NO MORE 
THAN PLAIN ONES 
Marble is entirely out of date. 
colored, requires constant expense and care, and eventually crum- 
bles back to Mother Earth. Besides, itis very expensive. { 


White B 


an impossibility. Itis more artistic than any stone. Then why 
not investigate it? It has been adopted for nearly one hundred | | 
public monuments. f 
Write at once for free designs and information. 
under no obligations. 


he Monumental Bronze @o., 


in White Bronze. 


Granite soon gets moss-grown, dis- 





ronze is strictly everlasting. It cannot crumble | 
with the action of frost. Moss-growth is 


We have designs from $4.00 to $4,000.00. 
It puts you 
We deal direct and deliver everywhere. 
364 oward Ave., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Did you ever see 
an Enameled Pantry 


Neal's Enamel 


In:parts a germ-proof, nally cleaned surface. 
Wipin with a ane cloth | —— is neces- 
us. 


yy ae f not mre, izaD ¢ Coxon WOR a aks, Detratt. 
“Enamels a ameling, 
BOOKLET with samples of -¥ FREE. 


Apyone cap do it| : 








TEN-MINUTE FRENCH 


The desirability of acquiring the language of 
polite society, court circles, literature and art is 
counterbalanced by the drudgery involved in its 
mastery by ordinary methods. 

But if by ten minutes of daily attention—over the 
morning coffee, during the daily trolley-ride, at 
odd moments in the office—the language could be 
imperceptibly absorbed and its mastery completed 
in a year, the drudgery would disappear and 
only the desirability remain. 


OUR TEN-MINUTE FRENCH 


solves the question. In a series of monthly pad 
calendars we give a concise and clear but brief 
daily lesson in the language, with a short, practi 
cal exercise in its use, followed by a résumé of 
the week’s lessons on every seventh day. The 
series thus serves the double purpose of a perfect 
desk calendar and memorandum pad and the most 
efficient of French masters (Prof. Emil Pernét). 

The series begins with any month and is com- 
pleted in twelve months. Calendars for any 
single month sent post-paid for TEN CENTS; or 
the calendar for an entire year, beginning with 
any month and including a neat metal stand for 
the desk, for $1.00. 

Address the 


LANGUAGE CALENDAR CO., 


114 North Twelfth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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For. Toilet 


Economical because it has so 
many uses. Equally service- 
able and lasting in the bath 
tub, the every day soap tray or 
the hard work of the laundry 


Made by Swift and Company 
Chicago 


and. Ba 








Elastic Ribbed 


UNION 
SUITS 


Cover the entir 
body like an ad 
tional skin. Fitti 
like a glove, 

softly and with« 
pressure. No but- 
tons down the front 
Made for me! 
women and you! 
people. Most « 
venient to put « 
being entered att 
top and drawn 

like trousers. Wi 
no other kind of | 
derwear can lad 
obtain such pert« 
fit for dresses 

wear comfortal 
so small a cors: 
Made in great \ 
riety of fabrics at 


weights 
Best Dealers Everywhere. | 
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To TALK Across THE OCEAN.—Through | 
he insertion of inductance coils into the electrical | 
-ireuit, Professor Pupin, of Columbia University, 
has greatly increased the efficiency of long- 

listance telephony through cables. The inser- | 
tion of the evils enables the cable to transmit 
4,000 times as much current as it is able to trans- | 
init without them. With an experimental cable 
thus provided, it has been found possible to carry 
on a conversation distinctly at a distance of 250 
miles. By applying the principle to oceanic | 
cables, it is believed that telephonic messages | 
night be sent to and fro across the Atlantic. It | 
would also greatly increase the rapidity with | 
which ordinary telegraphic signals can be trans- 
mitted by cable. The principle is likewise 
applicable for extending the range of oe 
communication over aérial wires. 

SPIpER-WEB SILK.—Visitors to the Paris 
exhibition will see a set of bed-hangings manu- 
factured in Madagascar from 
the silken threads produced 
by a species of large spider 
ealled the halabe. The 
- threads are finer than those 
of the silkworm, but very 
strong, and they can be spun 
and woven easily. The silk 
is of a brilliant golden color. | 
Each spider yields from 300 to 400 yards of | 
thread at a time, and after 10 days’ rest is able 
to furnish as much more. | 

THREE KinpDs OF IcE.—A German physicist, | 
G. Tammann, has recently discovered some | 
hitherto unnoted facts concerning ice and the | 
freezing point of water. He finds that 
does the freezing point vary with the pressure, | 
but that three different kinds of ice can be 
produeed, each possessing its own crystalline 
structure. Thus water may now be said to have | 
five known forms, namely, water vapor, water as | 
a liquid, ordinary ice, called by Tammann ice I., 
ice in its second form, or ice IT., and ice in its | 
third form, denominated as ice III. Some non- | 
seientifie people would, in hot weather, add a | 
sixth form generally known as ice-cream. 








; 
The spider at work 








TuE SIZE OF SouND-WAvVEs.—Lord Ray- | 
leigh, in diseussing our ability to tell the direction | 
from which sound proceeds, calls attention to an | 
interesting difference between the eyes and the | 
ears with regard to the size of the waves that 
strike them. The average wave-length of light | 
is about one ten-thousandth of the diameter of 
the pupil of the eye. On the other hand, “the 
waves of sound issuing from a man’s mouth,” 
says Lord Rayleigh, “‘are about eight feet long, 
whereas the diameter of the passage of the ear is 
quite small, and could not well have been made 
a large multiple of eight feet.”” One consequence 
of the minuteness of light-waves in comparison 
with the size of the eyes is that the lenses of the 
eyes are able to concentrate rays of light upon 
the retina with great efficiency. 

A PHOSPHORESCENT CRAB.—There was | 
recently added to the aquarium at Calcutta a | 
gigantic crab, about two feet in diameter across 
its shell, and having legs three feet long, which | 
was captured in a drag-net in the Indian Ocean 
about a mile from the shore and at a depth of | 
45 fafhoms. After being placed in a large) 
tank it devoured the fish and smaller crustaceans | 
that were its fellow-prisoners, and later, in the | 
evening, surprised its keepers and visitors by 
emitting a white phosphorescent light, strangely 
illuminating the gloomy corner where it had 
concealed itself between two boulders. 

Wuy CERTAIN METALS CANNOT BE 
CastT.— As is well known, some metals are 
unsuitable for casting, while others, like iron, 
van readily be cast in any desired shape. The 
property of casting well is said to depend upon 
whether the metal contracts or expands on 
solidifying from the liquid form. Iron, like 
water, expands in solidifying, and hence the 
solid metal may be seen floating in the liquid 
‘ron about it. The expansion causes it to fill the 

lie into which it is poured, and so it can be cast 
‘asily. Gold and silver contract in cooling, and 
‘herefore are not suitable for casting. 

ELEcrRiciIry UsED IN DYEING CLoTH.— 
\mong the more recent tasks imposed upon that 

sy new servant of man, electricity, is the 
cting as an assistant in the operation of dyeing. 
\Yhen cloth soaked in aniline sulphate is placed 

tween two metal plates connected with the 

))positeendsiof a dynamo, and an electric current 

passed through it, the sulphate is converted 
to aniline black. By altering the strength of 

e solution and of the current, shades varying 

om green to pure black can be obtained. In 

‘case of indigo, the cloth is impregnated with | 

paste of indigo blue and caustic alkali. The 
“cetric current converts the insoluble indigo 

ue, by reduction of oxygen, into indigo white, 

vhich is soluble, and on being exposed to the air 

comes Oxidized once more and turns blue, thus 
oroughly dyeing the cloth with that color. j 











An 


Instant 


Success. 
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The 

Most 
Practical 
and 


Econom: 
ical 


Cake of 
Soap 


HIS cake upsets all 

previous soap values. 
The same Fairy quality 
—the new Fairy shape. 
It fits the hands, lathers 
more freely and wears 
better. Specially molded 
to. prevent chipping or 
dirt cracks. Every cake 
packed in a neat carton, 
preserving its values. d 
Five cents never bought 
so much good soap in so 
good shape so attrac- 
tively offered. Equally 
good for 


TOILET, BATH 
OR GENERAL USE. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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“RED CHEEKS.” 
“OTHER CHILDREN HAVE, WHY NOT YOURS?” 

The above comments occur in a letter referring 
to proper selection of food from E. J. Wilson, 
342 Hemlock St., Allegheny, Pa. ‘‘ When our first 
baby boy reached seven months, he began to lose 
strength and grow pale. He could not digest any 
of the ordinary baby foods or prepared milk. 

“Acting on the advice of a sister-in-law, who 
was bringing the roses to the cheeks of her two 
children by their diet of Grape-Nuts food, my | 
wife purchased a package and began feeding it | | 
gradually to our baby, preparing it with a little | 
hot water until it was the consistency of a thick 
gruel. She not only fed it to the baby, but herself | 
began eating it three times a day. 

“ The transformation was wonderful. Within a | 
month the baby was free from all stomach trouble 
and my wife’s strength was completely renewed, 
that feeling of fatigue having entirely disappeared. 
Do not overfeed when giving Grape-Nuts food to 
the baby. Other children have red cheeks, why 
not yours?” 

This food is concentrated and requires less in 
volume than any food known. Its delicious taste 
wins friends and the remarkable effects win the 
reason of any thoughtful person. It was originally 
prepared for brain-workers, but the effect upon 
the nerve-centers and brain is so valuable that it 
can be used with even nursing babes, to their very 
great advantage. 


of BOOK-KEEPING, 
SHORTHAND, 

A BUSINESS FORMS, 
. OFFICE WORK,Etc. 
with our Private Les- 
sons BY MAIL open up 

Young en = 
omen geod pay ng 
itions. give 
ust the watning need- 
ed for success in bust- 
ness. No interference 
with work—only spare 
time reqnize i. The cheapest and best method. Hiehly 
endo National reputation. Wealso teach English, 
Civil Service and other courses by mail or at our school, 
Established 46 Years. Trial lesson 10c. Catalog Free, 


BRYANT & STRATTON, 401 College Bidg,Buffaio,N.¥. 


@@ A PERFECT 
| FORM | 


Send for ** The Signderé Chart of 
Physical Culture.”” You hang it 
on the wall of your bedchamber, | | 
It shows by carefully prepared | 
illustrations and instructions the 
scientific methods by which you 
can easily develop each and every 
part of your body to the ideal of 
\ perfection. Sent on receipt of 
- 10 cents (stamps or coin). State 
sex and occupation. Address: 


Fifth Avenue Sohool of Physical Culture, 
Dept. 114 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





























Prevent Crooked Ankles. 


Don’t wait till ankles become 
crooked. Prevent Crooks. When 
Baby begins to walk provide 

GOLDEN’S 

ANKLE SUPPORTERS. 

Made of thin, stiff leather. Fit 
Baby’s ankle perfectly. Worn 
inside the shoe. If Baby already 
has crooked ankles we can he/p 
them. Can most always cure them. 

CIRCULAR FREE, 
guise prices, nam, etc. 
ddress, 






md for i 
GOLDEN, sours NORWALK, CT. 


Support Yourself © | 


WHILE LEARNING A PROFESSION. 


Our new free circular will show a way for you to 

earn a good salary while learning to be a Mechan- 

ical Engineer, Electrician, Architect. 
When writing, state subject in which interested. 


International Correspondence Schools, Box 832, Scranton, Pa. J | 














THE OLD WAY. OUR NEW WAY. 
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¢ of latest Models for a stamp, 
19 Stockbridge St., Sprimgteld, Mass. 











To Coddle Dirt 


7 use soap. 
To clean = 


Ri quickly a 








25¢. 


Per pair. 





Style E2, Black, 
with cardinal stripe, guaranteed jast color, are the two 
latest styles which we have just added to our present stock 
of over 80 styles. A fine medium weight cotton stocking. 
Sizes, 9tolls. 25¢. a pair, 6 pairs, $1.60. Single or 
assoried. Sent, post-paid, ff dealer won't get them for 
you, upon receipt of price. 

Our Catalogue, containing terms, prices and de 
scription of over 8 different styles and colorings in 
cotton, lisle, merino, wool, linen and cashmere men’s 
fine hose, furnished F REE for the asking 

Dealers who claim any stoc king to be the equal of the 
famous Shawknit may succeed in selling an unsuspect- 
ing customer once, but! We again say there is nota 
stocking made that will wear as well—hold the 
shape and color—as the Shawknit does and is guaran- 
teed to do. We'll pay the postage on a trial pair ora 
half dozen, upon receipt of regular retail price, if 
your dealer is the above kind. 


THE SHAW STOCKING CO., 3 Shaw St., LOWELL, MASS. 


Style E1, Black, with white ed as 





are carried in the pockets of over 
eight million people—are known 
everywhere as 


The World’s Standard 
because of their mechanical per- 
fection, accuracy and durability. 

Genuine Ruby Jeweled Elgins 
are sold by Jewelers everywhere 
in various sizes and styles. 


An Elgin Watch always has the 
word “Elgin” engraved on the 
works—fully guaranteed. 


Booklet Free. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 





Seuo STEEL 
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For the Children. 


A new skate that prevents the little ones from falling 
or spraining their ankles. 


THE IMPROVED 


“* Never-Break”’ “ Sled-Skates.”’ 


Made from solid steel, having double runners, sizes 
6, 7,8 and 9inches in length. The only absolutely safe 
skate for children. Espe cis uy adapted for sidewalks 
and ponds. Price Sixty Cents. If your dealer does 
not handle them, write us, giving his name, and we 


| will supply at the same price — prepaid. 


Jn ordering state length of shoe. 


THE AVERY STAMPING CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 





THE DAVIDSON SYRINGE, 


NM 


. THE DAVIDSON "RUBBER | COMPANY. 


Davidson Syringes 


are imitated and frequently offered by some drug- 
gists because the inferior kind costs less to make 
than the genuine, hence are sold at a larger profit 


A good syringe isa household necessity. David- 
son Syringes are all good — guaranteed so. Nos. 


ft and 3 are recommended for family use. At 
your druggist’s, or sent post free for $2.00. 


Catalogue of Rubber Goods FREE. 
DAVIDSON RUBBER GO., 22 Milk St., Boston, 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. ye do not request | 
Tg to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
Bhould be made in a Post-oftice Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN-BE PROCURED, send the money ina 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinaances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue if, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-oftice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on | 
our books unless this is done. | 

Caution against paying, money to strangers | 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion. 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. | 








LOCOMOTOR ATAXIA. 


HIS distressing affection, known 

also as T'abes dorsalis, is a dis- 
ease of the spinal cord occurring 
usually in middle life, between 
thirty and fifty years of age, but | 
sometimes in children as young 
as ten or twelve years. If is 
believed to be due primarily 
to some constitutional trouble, but is | 
brought on often by exposure to changes 
of weather, by physical or mental over- 
work, and by whatever depresses the 
general health. It is said that railroad 
men and others who travel much are prone to 
suffer from this disease. Men are affected more 
often than women. 

The first sign of the disease is usually a numb- 
ness of the feet and an uncertainty in walking, 
especially in the dark. The patient feels con- 
stantly fatigued, without apparent reason, and 
sometimes slight attacks of dizziness are com- 
plained of. The difficulty in walking gradually 
increases, and then an awkwardness in the use of 
the hands is noticed. This becomes very apparent 
if the patient is made to shut his eyes and try to 
touch the end of the nose with the index finger. 
A well person can usually place the finger on or 
very near the nose, but one suffering from loco- 
motor ataxia is as likely to touch the eye or the 
chin. 

There is also frequently a feeling of constriction 









about the waist, as if a cord were tightly tied 
around the body. Sharp, darting pains may be | 
felt in the legs, and sometimes there is severe 
pain in the stomach, perhaps with vomiting. Not 
uncommonly there is irregular action of the | 
bowels and bladder. 

The eyes are often affected, the sight gradually 
growing dim, or double vision being present, and 
occasionally there is deafness as well. Painless 
swelling and deformity of one or more joints may 
occur, and sometimes the bones become so brittle 
that they break very easily, as in a simple fall. 

A rare symptom is an ulcer on the sole of the 
foot, which it is difficult or impossible to heal. 

Locomotor ataxia is a very slowly progressive 
disease, lasting sometimes for many years, and is | 
seldom in itself a cause of death. When treat- 
ment is begun in the very early stages, it is 
believed that the disease may possibly be cured, 
but later the most that can be done is to delay 
its progress and relieve the most distressing 
symptoms. 

———— oe ——-— 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


directly at his hand, sure he could whip it away | 
just before the fangs could touch, but he did not 
risk such liberties with the lightning-like little 
viper. 


“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- | 


tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 














Kullan never pretended to any magic or p r 
influence over serpents. He was in the catching 
business, and was not a showman. Nevertheless, 
he occasionally played startling tricks to amuse 
his friends. 

“On one occasion he made the onlookers’ blood 
curdle,” writes an Englishman who was present, 
“by taking up a large black cobra by the neck 


| and placing its head toward his open mouth. The 


inclination of these snakes is to crawl quietly out 
of sight in the first hole they can find, and so the 
reptile began to crawl into his mouth. 

“Kullan waited his opportunity, and then sud- 
denly closed his teeth firmly on the serpent’s head. 
The snake, it is needless to say, violently resented | 
the action; but it was powerless for harm, and 
eould only show its indignation by desperate 
wriggling of its body, while the man maintained a 
firm grip of its head with his teeth, at the same 
time letting both hands drop to his side. After | 
a few seconds he seized the snake firmly by the 
neck, and released its head.” 

When he did not purposely tease his cobras, he | 
could handle them freely without annoyance on | 
their part; indeed, they seemed to like it, for his | 
touch was gentle and he talked to them endear- | 
ingly in Hindustani, stroking and petting them as | 
if they had been harmless worms. 

With an angry cobra he dealt otherwise. He | 
would hold up and shake a rag in his left hand. | 
On this the infuriated reptile would rivet its gaze. 
With his right hand, from behind, the man would 
then suddenly seize it round the neck about three 
inches below the head, and an assistant would 
lay hold of the tail to prevent it from winding 
round Kullan’s arm. 

His right hand would then slide forward till he | 
had fastened his fingers round the neck just 





| behind the jaw. Then he would insert the rim of 


a watch-glass between the jaws, slightly relax 
his grip, and the serpent would viciously close its 
jaws on the watch-glass, and in doing so would 
squirt the whole of its venom through the tiny 
holes of its fangs into the concavity of the glass. 
There it dried into flakes, which were afterward 
reduced to yellow powder, and sent to Professor | 
Calmette in Paris. | 


ROLL A PUMPKIN. | 

The Rey. John Haynes was famous for his pithy 
sayings. At one time, says one of our Western 
exchanges, he overheard his daughter and some 
young friends criticising certain neighbors more 
severely than was pleasing to him, whereupon he 
proceeded to read them a lecture on the sinfulness 
of scandal. 


“But, father,” remonstrated his daughter, “we 
must say something.” | 

“If you can do nothing better,” retorted Mr. | 
Haynes, dryly, “get a pumpkin and roll it about. 
That will be at least an innocent diversion.” 

Not long afterward a conference of ministers | 
met at his house. During the evening an earnest 
discussion on certain ints of doctrine arose, 
and from the lofty pitch of some of the voices it | 
seemed as if part of the disputants, at least, were | 
in danger of losing their temper. | 

At that juncture Mr. Haynes’s daughter quietly | 
entered the room, bearing a huge — She 
put it down in front of her father, and said, 
“There, father, roll it about; roll it about.” 

Mr. Haynes was called upon for an explanation, 
and good humor was restored. 








HELPED HEAVENWARD. 


A story of our Civil War has embalmed the 
memory of an unknown army chaplain who 
preached Christ without words. 


The chaplain came upon a soldier lying wounded 
on a battle-field, and seeing that the end was near, 
said, “‘Would you like me to read you something 
from the Bible?” 

But all the wounded soldier could answer was, 
— 80 thirsty! I would rather have a drink ot 
water.” 

The chaplain quickly fetched him some water, 
and then, when the soldier asked for somethin 
under his head, he took off his own overcoat an 
rolled it up to make a pillow. 

“If I only had something over me!” moaned 
the soldier. “I am so cold!’ 

In a moment the chaplain had taken off his 
under-coat to cover the sufferer, and as he was 
doing so the dying man looked up in his face and 


said: 
“If there is anything in your book which makes 
a man do for another what you have done for me, 


| let me hear it.” 


A DARING SNAKE-CATCHER. 


In British India no less than sixty people die 
daily from snake-bite, a total of twenty-two 
thousand a year. Little wonder that the govern- 
ment pays a bounty for the heads of venomous 
snakes, or that it readily agreed, a few years ago, 
to assist Professor Calmette in his experiments in 
making from the venom of serpents an antitoxic | 
serum which should serve as an antidote to snake- | 
poisoning. | 

The work of Professor Calmette was done at | 
the Pasteur Institute. The venom which he used 
was colleeted for him at Delhi from the fangs of | 
living snakes,—about a hundred a week,—and was 
forwarded in weekly instalments to Paris. 

The man employed to catch these creatures and | 
extract their venom was a low-bred Mohammedan 
of the district named Kullan, a snake-catcher by 
profession. His father and grandfather before 
him had followed the same trade, and had both 
finally died of snake-bite. An interesting account | 
of Kullan and his methods has recently been 
published. | 

His only weapon in snake-hunting was a stick 
two feet long, with an iron hook at the end. He 
went lightly clad and barefooted. He used his 
naked hand to catch the snakes by the tail or 
back of the neck, after jerking them from their 
hiding-places with his hook. 

Of the four kinds of poisonous snakes with | 
which he had to deal,—the cobra, the kerait and 
two kinds of viper,—he used most caution with 
one of the vipers, because it is swift in its move- 
ments and irritable in temper. He feared the 
eobra least, because it is less rapid and is not 
aggressive. He would allow a cobra to strike | 


A NEW AND TERRIFYING GAME. 


“The sacredness of home” may soon be only a 
phrase in London. “Some ingenious fiend has | 
invented a new amusement for the kitchen,” says | 
the Daily Express, “and if it becomes popular, 


| servants will know as much about our business 


as we do.” 


This little pleasantry takes the form of a game 

by which, each evening, the contents of the waste- 
yaper baskets in the various rooms of the house 
are emptied upon a table, and a prize is awarded 
to the first ingenious and deft-fingered man-servant 
or maid-servant who puts one complete letter 
together. 

hink of the joy of the servants when the con- 
tents of letters, which you have torn, as you fondly 
believed, into too small pieces to be restored, are 
made public! 


NO ALTERNATIVE. 


“Boys will be boys.” Even as far away as 
South Africa they prefer compound fractures to 
simple fractions. Says Mr. Richard Harding 
Davis, writing from Pretoria to the Boston Herald: 


There are many boys in the Boer army. Four 
of them are sons of Reitz, the secretary of state. 
His father told me proudly of how the youngest, 
who was fifteen years old, covered a British 
Tommy and called upon him to hold up his hands. 
As his comrades had already surrendered, the 
Tommy threw down his gun, and said to the boy: 

“I don’t care. I’m blooming well sick of this 
war, anyway. Aint you?” 

“Oh, no,” protested young Reitz, simply, “for 
father says that when the war is over he’s going 
to send me back to school!” 
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Made To Measure 


Without Extra Charge. 


We will make to measure, with- 
out extra charge, 1,000 adults’, 
children’s or doll union suits. 

e will send, free, * Little 
Duffer’s ’ picture and one of our 
Vegetable Silk Bath Cloths to 
the first 1,000 mothers answering 
this advertisement. 

We will sell 1,000 gotrost Haight's 
ve le Silk Hose for 25c. a pair. 
Regular price 35 cts. and 50 cts. 


ORDER AT ONCE. 


—" HAIGHT KNITTING MILLS, 
“ Little Duffer.” Muskegon, Mich. 


Albrecht Furs. 


The World’s Standard. 


From the Fur Centre of America. 


22-inch Prime English Lustre Dyed 
Aipske Sealskin Walking Coat 


Your 





























master furrier’s skill. The pelts 
used are the premium skins of gen- 
uine Alaska Seals, and the pick of 
the World’s markets. The coat is 
sumptuously lined with extra heavy 
satin. The charming simplicity of 
the style, cut and refinement of the 
entire effect marks the garment 
among thousands. This triumph of 
Albrecht’s. production has double- 
breasted, half-clinging front with 
special cut lapels to wear open or 
closed, and close-fitting back with 
liberal plain open skirt. The sleeves 
are medium, and Albrecht’s famous 
blocked back and continuous storm 
collar in one piece crowns an 
achievement in al Coat- 
making that is unapproachable. 
; We will send this garment to readers 

of The Youth’s Companion with 
privilege of examination, paying the transportation 
charges one way on receipt of the price by draft or 
money-order. e will promptly refund the money 
if entire satisfaction does not result. Send your bust 
measure, length of waist, height and weight. Send 
2-cent stamp for our 50- e fur delineator, 
reviewing all correct existing modes in fine 
f ure, giving absolutely correct information and lowest 
marke 
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Gen uine Black Marten Scarf in the v: nk of 
fashion, ornamented with six luxuriant tails, Bsoo. 


E. Albrecht 6 Son, St. Paul, Minn. 


It holds 
like habit— 
every dress 


With its 
important 
littleness : 
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‘No Premiums. 


and no need of them 


Babbitts 
Best Soap 


sells on its merits as 
only the best can — 


PS 
é your full money’s worth 
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All styles and sizes. 
Prices from $5 to $50. 


Awarded First Prize Paris Exposition 1900, 
over all the world. 
Sold by First-Class Stove Merchants everywhere. 














Tree Bark and Boys’ Stockings 


don’t get along well together as a general 
thing, but our Improved No. 19 


ron Clad 
Stockings 


are designed for just such things as 
climbing trees, because they are made 
for boys, and we know how boys use them. 

Girls don’t climb trees (sometimes) , but 
we make «IRON CLADS”’ for them, 
also for men and women. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep them, 
send 25c. for sample pair. 


COOPER WELLS & CO. St. Joseph Mich. 
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Tue Satt ExtracteD FROM THE 
CURES Headache, Constipation and Indigestion. 


Sold by most Druggists or sent by mail, 


to Cents in stamps brings our fac-simile oil painting “ Maternity.” 14 colors, 18x22inches. Worth framing. 
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Morning. 


The little birds wake one by one, 
And join the Dawn’s sweet roundelay, 
‘Praise God from whom all blessings flow,” 
And that, I think, is what they say 
In their own tender, matchless way. 


Night. 
When swinging on the leafy boughs, 
They see the sun declining low, 
And all the busy world adrowse, 
Their evening song rings soft and low, 
“Praise God from whom all blessings flow.” 


Marky A. DENISON. 
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The Last Deer of Deer Hollow. 


There was a deer over on Golder’s Hill, the 
first that had been seen around Deer Hollow for 
ten years. The Barton boys were down in the 
ten-acre field husking corn when they heard the 
news. They pocketed their corn-huskers and 
made a rush for the fence. Corn-husking was 
an every-day affair, too much so when squirrels 
were so plentiful, but deer-hunting—hooray ! 

“The poor critter has made a run for life 
already. It’s been chased down from the moun- 
tains by dogs or it wouldn’t be here. I wouldn’t 
pester it, when it’s out of its bounds and taken 
at a disadvantage like,’’ said their father. 

It was all very well, thought the boys, for the 
old man to talk that way. He was a veteran 
hunter himself, used to camping out on the moun- 
tains every winter, killing his twenty or thirty 
deer during the season. 

Most of the elder Barton boys had won their | 
antlers, as killing their first buck was called, 
but Daniel and Cyrus had never had a shot at any 
game larger than a wildcat or a fox. 

Mr. Barton followed his truant corn-huskers 
toward the house and called the two younger boys. 

“Now, Daniel,’ he said, “if you and Cyrus 
want to get a shot at that deer, I’ll tell you your 
plan. He will follow the same runways deer 
always used to follow when the valley was 
swarming with them. He’s aiming for Stony 
Ridge now, in all reason, and he’ll strike up the 
creek toward the mountains. You youngsters 
had better cut across the fields for the ridge and 
post yourselves at some of the old crossways 
there, and ten to one you'll get a glimpse of a 
deer’s hind feet. By that crooked chestnut at 
the corner of the ‘new grounds’ is a good place 
to stand, and down where the log road crosses 
the run is another.”’ 

The old hunter shook his head as he watched 
the boys hurry off. 

“Won’t touch hide or hair of him, neither of 
“em!” he chuckled to himself. 

It was a frosty morning in November, but 
Daniel never noticed the chill of the air in the 
warmth of his enthusiasm. 

He stood on the alert under the crooked chest- 
nut and remembered that he was the grandson 
of his grandfather, “Hunter John.” So great 
was his excitement that the cracking of a twig or 
the falling of a leaf sent a shiver over him, and 
the sound of his heart beating made him think | 
he heard the deer approaching. 


But there came a very different sound, a brisk | 


pat, pat, pat over the leaves. Trotting gently | 
down between the trees appeared a fine buck, 
with its antlered head thrown well back and its 
dun coat glistening in the pale sunlight. 

What a noble creature it was, how graceful 
and free! 
and for three seconds he was not a modern 


farmer’s lad armed with a smoothbore rifle; he more than his pointed black nose for air. 


was an Indian, a part of the virgin forest with his 
bow and arrows and his tomahawk of flint; his 


torn felt hat was a head-dress of feathers, and | 


his cowhide boots were fringed moccasins. 


Within ten feet of the crooked chestnut the | 


buck stopped, his delicate nostrils expanding, his 
eyes flashing fire. He looked at Daniel and 
Daniel looked at him. 
wings, the buck rose over a clump of secrub-pines | 
that stood in its way and was gone. 

Daniel drew a long breath. 
pair of heels, I’l] be bound!” he remarked 
“pprovingly. 

_ Wang-bang ! sounded Cyrus’s shotgun below 
sim, and then Daniel remembered his own gun 
‘nd the purpose for which he had stood there. 

“I’m glad I didn’t shoot,” he thought. 

iuight have hit him.” 


He ran down the hill as fast as his legs could | 


wry him and found his brother sitting on a log, 
ith his gun at his feet, rubbing his shoulder. 
‘Did you hit him?” 
“No,” said Cyrus, still rubbing his shoulder 
nd making a wry face. 
‘Kicked, did it 2” 
“Kicked—kicked! If it hadn’t been for that 
‘ tree back of me I wouldn’t have stopped this 
‘eof Sullivan County. I reckon I loaded the 
thing three times, I was in such a splutter 
» morning.” 
“Which way did the deer go?” 
Down the hill twenty feet ata jump. I stood 
“ready, gun cocked and all, for about half an 
it, till my hands got so stiff I couldn’t have 
led the trigger if there had been a flock of 
“'phants waiting for me to shoot ’em. I had 


Daniel’s heart thrilled at the sight, | he sunk himself among driftwood and stood at 


Then. as if it had with his boot as they went in. 


“Showed a clean | 


’ | and the twinkling eyes, but he spoke up quickly : 


all know it!” 
bad | | 
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just put my old barrel of shot between my knees | 
so I could blow on my fingers, when the critter 

came loping along. I gathered up as quick as I 

could, but it was out of sight, half-way down the | 
hill by that time. I wanged away any way at 

the place where it had gone by. Didn’t you 

see it, Daniel?” 

| “Yes, passed close to me.”’ 

“Then why in the world didn’t you shoot ?” 

“T forgot to,” said Daniel. 

The two boys looked at each other and grinned. | 

‘We're a pair of gumps, aint we!’’ 

| While they were talking they heard a shot 
‘farther down. Shouldering their guns, they 
hurried in that direction. Down by the creek 
they met one of the older boys. 

“Well, why didn’t one of you youngsters shoot 
that deer?” he asked. 

“Why didn’t you ?”’ said Cyrus. 

“Oh, I didn’t have half a chance. He was 
swimming the creek ; a swimming deer is hard to | 
hit, moving so quick, and only his head show- 
ing. Then I was a good way off, too. Fine 
fellow, isn’t he? But he has no show. Some- 
body that don’t know any better will soon put 
dogs on his track.” 

So it proved. Before the buck had crossed 
Stony Ridge Gap the yelling of hounds behind 
him gave new impulse to his flight. 

At first the trees flew past right merrily as the 
deer bounded lightly over the rocks and tossed 
his proud head in derision of the enemies follow- 
ing his swift course. But run and leap as he 
would, fairly spurning the earth with his rapid 

| hoofs, he could not escape from the hounds that 
were always in full ery on his scent. 


A brave, long chase he gave them, down one | ff 


side of the valley and up the other, over the long 
range of ridge hills toward the mountains. The) 
excitement of the chase was in the air. Half the | 

;men in the valley mounted horses and rode 
wildly to this or that point in the hope of getting 
ashot. But the deer safely ran the gauntlet of | 
marksmen, veering in his course and swimming 

| the creek more than once to break the “lay’’ of | 
the musky odor from his hoofs. 

But no deer’s cunning could throw Elias | 
Barton’s dog, “ Yaller Spot,’ off the scent. 
When the other dogs were baffled and spent, 
Yaller Spot kept right on, running with her head | 
down and her long ears and red tongue almost 
touching the ground. At regular intervals she | 
gave vent to a plaintive, long-drawn howl, 
peculiarly her own. 

When the Barton boys heard Yaller Spot’s | 
voice, they put their hands to their ears and | 
listened as if to the rarest music. Of course they 
did not approve of having the dogs after deer ; it 
was not sportsmanlike; moreover it was against | 
the law; but since the dogs were out, it was a 
satisfaction to know that Yaller Spot was keep- | 
ing up her reputation as the “‘beatingest”’ dog in | 
Deer Hollow. | 

The brave buck was hard pressed. Once it 
lay down under a log, panting and quivering with | 
weariness until the foremost dog, with lolling red | 
tongue and cruel white teeth, was in sight. A 
hunter, hurrying up with his gun, found the | 
‘‘nest’’ still warm where the buck had rested. } 

The harassing dogs drew nearer and nearer ; 
they snarled at the deer’s weary heels, they ran | 
at his side, they jumped at his throat. But they 
wheeled off, for hounds always are cowards, | 

| when the hunted animal stood at bay, only to | 
close up again when he again burst away. 

There was one last chance of escape. Gather- 
| ing up his slender, quivering limbs for a final 
| effort, the buck leaped over the rocks at the 

steepest part of the hill, down to the creek many 
feet below. There, where the water was deepest, 


the bottom of the quiet pool, sticking out little 


The dogs ran about, howling, at the top of the 
hill, balked and puzzled; but a man, fired by the 
and eager to kill, saw the pronged antlers 
sticking up from the driftwood. He walked out 
| on a log and shot the buck in the head. 
That night they skinned him in Barton’s shed. 
Cyrus held up his lantern and touched the carcass 


“Don’t look much as it did when we saw it 
| leaping along this morning, does it, Daniel ?’’ 

Daniel —long-legged, soft-hearted, hulking 
Daniel—had to turn his face away from the light 


| 





“T don’t care. It was the last deer of Deer | 
Hollow, and it was a shame to kill it, and you | 


“Yes, by George, it | 
MAy McHEnrRY. 


And they acquiesced: 


was!’’ 
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COMPANION. 
WA NT ED Ladies and young people to 


investigate our ten- dollar 

* orders of Toilet Articles, 
with which we give, Free, handsome Chairs, Couches, 
Desks, Silver Sets, Ete. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
SHUMWAY COMPANY, New Haven, Conn. 


SOLID GOLD RING, 


Hand-Engraved, pom See Se 2, given 

for selling 30 stick-pins at 10c, each. 

Address at once National > ad Co. 
Box 107, Attleboro, Mass. 


Are You Interested in Minerals? 


Learn to know them as they are found. Buy a col- 
lection of mineral specimens from the richest mines | 
in the world. In neat case. Each specimen labeled. 
= Manual to aid in the determination. 

5 Specimens, #1.00. 30 Specimens, including Gold 
ont Silver Ore ‘from Colorado, #2.00. Sent post-paid 
on receipt of price. Assembled and sold by 


WM. H. BATES, Ji., GARDNER, MASS. 











It’s just Grape Juice. 


im All the goodness that 80 tons 
pressure can extract from 
choicest 


Concord Grapes. 
Itis “fruit nutrition in fluid 


form.” 
Welch’s Grape Juice is 
a tonic food for the sick; a 
a invigorating bev- 
eforall. Itis the “life 
of the Grape” to give health 
to all who partake. Delicious 
on the table. 
At Druggists and Grocers. 
Send 10c. for sample by mail. 
THE WELCH GRAPE JUICE CO.. 
WESTFIELD, N. Y. 
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Rochester Radiator Co. 31 Furnace St. Rochester, N.Y. 
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NERVEASE 


will cure it in 5 minutes. 1 box cures 10 
peed aches. Costs 2% cents. At druggists, or 
Nervease Co., Boston. Sample 10 cents. 
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Glycerine Toilet Soap which | find in each package of 
Ivorine, worth even more than both together cost me.” 


set of six side-splitting colored 
elephant cards. 
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Embodying all the great master Range inven- 


tions of the age, the 


Magee Grand Range 


lightens the labor and shortens the working 
hours of cooks and housewives. 


Macex Furnace Co., 


Makers of the Famous Magee Heaters and Ranges, 


32 to 38 Union Street, Boston, 
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‘FOOD CHOPPER 


aa TINNED “Ge 


will soon save any housekeeper more than its cost. 


It will enable 


her to get meals easier, save her much time and economize food. 
You can chop any kind of food with it, fine or coarse. Guaran- 


teed to chop raw meat. 


It is strong, won’t break or get out of 


order. You can clean it in a jiffy. A set of 4 knives, including 
- one for mut butter, with each chopper. 
Sold at all hardware, house furnishing and department 
stores. Write for illustrated catalogue describing 


many other household helps—free. Send 4cents for the 
“£ adorprising Housekeeper’’—contains 200 recipes. 
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Nut Butter 
Cutter. 


THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO. OF PA., 


No. 100, $1.60. 


Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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THE GREAT WASHER 
AND CLEANER. @ @ @ 
For Laundry purposes, also 


for Washing Dishes, Pots, Pans, 
Woodwork, Windows, etc. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 














Each 10-Cent Package contains a 


PRESENT. 


We give Premiums for SAPONE Wrappers. 
Send for Premium List, Free. 


THOS. HERSOM & CO., Sole Manufrs., 
New Bedford, Mass. 





THOS. HBBHRSGOM @& CO. 
NEW BEPFORED, mass. 
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Listen a inute. 
The ‘‘Minute”’ idea has so simplified 

dessert-making that it is no longer a 

worry, but a pleasure. You can makea 

greater variety of suc- 

cessful desserts with 


Minute 
Gelatine 


than with any 
other prepara- 
tion ever offer- 
ed. It requires 
no soaking. Is Z 
made ready in a minute. If your 
grocer hasn’t it, send 13 cents for 
light as a feather. } full size package by mail. 


Samples of our two “ Minutes" and a copy of our Minute Receipt 
Book sent for a two-cent stamp. 


WHITMAN GROCERY COMPANY, Orange, Mass. 


When company comes unexpectedly 
and catches you without a dessert 
made, or when you are awfully busy 

and can’t stop to cook 

much, do you know 

what an advantage it 
is to have some 


Minute 
Tapioca 


in the house? Un- 
like the old pearl 
tapioca, the ‘*Min- 
ute’? requires no 
soaking. Can be 
made ready in just 
a few moments, 
and is always 








When You Order Extracts 


Don’t say simply, ‘‘Send me some Vanilla,” or Lemon, 
Almond, Rose or whatever it may be, for the grocer keeps 
several brands of extracts and they all sell at about the 
same price, but the cost to him varies greatly,and if you 
have no preference in the matter of what you buy be will 
naturally send you the kind he makes the most 
profit on. You can’t blame the grocer — the fault is 
yours. Specify what you want. Say you want such 

and such a flavor of 
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And why ‘“Baker’s” rather than some 
other brand? Because they are pure; 
made direct from the finest fruits by our 
new process by which we secure the fruit 
flavors in all their native purity and 
strength and we give them to you as we 
As a rule use but half as much of Baker’s as of any other flavorings — 


get them—pure. 
result, flavor perfect, money saved. Always in full measure bottles—no paneled sides. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 
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Extracts 
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WESSON’S 
{COOKING OIL 





Is an 


Odorless Oi. 


It leaves no oily or 
fatty taste in the food. 
It goes twice as far as 
lard or butter. It makes 
fine mayonnaise, or any 
cooked, salad dressing. 


Read this Testimonial. 


Extract from our Inspector’s Letter: 


“One restaurant here which used a tub of lard every 
other day is now using the cooking oil, and six pounds 
of oil does the work of one tub of lard. This seems 
phenomenal, but is a fact. he reason for this great 
saving is, that they feed about five or six hundred 
people a day and serve a great many orders of French 
fried potatoes. Four fryings of potatoes in lard finishes 
a pan of grease. One frying-pan of oil fries potatoes 
all day long, and they save what is left by letting it 
it off. Their cook makes better pies 





settle and turnin: 
than he ever made with lard. We saw his second batch 
of pies of all kinds, about “_ on the table, and the 
vg was im f and perfect in ap) earance in every 

y. Heu FOUR PC yu NDS OF OIL instead of 
TW ELVE POU NDS OF LARD for shortening.” 











If this oil saves the money for 
the baker, why won’t it save money for the housewife? If it makes baker’s food better 
than any other shortening material, why won’t it make your food better? 


Distributing Agents: Cushman Bros. Co., 78 Hudson St., N. Y., and 38 Central St., Boston. 


WESSON PROCESS CO., Proprietors, Phila. 
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SOLD IN 
SPRINKLING ToP 
BOTTLEs. 











gives a beautiful tint and 
restores the color to linens, 
laces and goods that are 
worn and faded. 


Be sure that you get SAW YER’S. 
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UNGLE 


FORMOSA 
OOLOONG 


SOLD BY YOUR GROCER 


ree ‘Sample 


of this fragrant, delicious 
tea, and try it to please us; 
you will afterward buy 1 
to please yourself. 
DELANO, POTTER & CO., 
43-45 COMMERCIAL STREET, - BOSTON. 


Kindly mention name of your Grocer. 





SEND FOR 
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Saee Fruit in Glass. 


This single line almost tells the whole 
story about our jellies and preserves. 
They are not ‘‘compounds’’ colored 
and flavored to represent fruits. They 
are the real fruits themselves, plus 
granulated sugar — nothing else. 

You can buy these pure goodscheaper 
than you can make jellies and pre- 
serves yourself if you have to buy the 
materials, for we use fruits and sugar 
in so much larger quantities than you 
do that we can sell you these pure 
goods at what the raw materials would 
cost you, and make our profit out of 
the saving in cost of materials. 


Whatever bears our name is pure. 





Ask your grocer for Knights’ goods. He can 


get them if he hasn’t them. 


A. A. KNIGHTS & SON CORP’N, BOSTON, MASS. 
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A HALF-DOZEN BEAUTIFUL TABLE FORKS. Heavy silver 
plate on white metal. Retail at $1.75. Free for Coffee Coupons. 
This Coffee is a choice blend of private grown 
varieties. Selected, blended, roasted and packed 

under our personal supervision. 


Always in air-tight cans. 
Save the COUPONS for Premiums. 


Leading grocers. 
Send for Premium List. 


LINCOLN, SEYMS & COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 








